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REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Frank Leslis’s Illustrated Almanacs for 
isso. 


Now ready, Price 20 cents, formerly 50 cents, 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Tilustrated Almanac, 
with over 50 beautiful [ustrations, 32 pages of inter 
esting reading matter, specially adapted for ladies. This 
is the only Ilinstrated Lady’s Almanac published, and 
is now in its seventh year. Also, 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac for 1869, 
64 pages, price 30 cents, formerly 50 cents, with 4 beau- 
tifal ch pictures, superbly colored, 
and fully equal to oil paintings. These have been 
selected from the most popular works of Louis Lang, 
and other celebrated painters; besides 60 beautiful en- 
gravings, and 64 pages of interesting reading matter. 

ALSO, PRICE 1s CENTS, 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac for 1869, 
32 PAGES, 
With upward of 80 splendid Illustrations, and full of 
the most humorvus reading matter. 


heh hi, 
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537 Pearl Street, New York. 








NEW YORK, OCTOBER 31, 1868. 


Norice.—Wé have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 








The Question Settled. 

Axy doubt as to the election of General 
Grant to the Presidency that may have existed 
hitherto, has been wholly dissipated by the 
State elections in Maine, Vermont, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, and Indiana. These show that 
General Grant will be chosen by probably a 
heavier electoral vote than was ever given to 
any President, not excepting Mr. ‘Lincoln. 
They show also, that he will be supported by 
overwhelming Republican majorities in both 
Houses of Congress. Public opinion has pro- 
nounced itself so decidedly, wherever it has 
had opportunity to express itself, that we may 
look upon the voting in November as a mere 
form. Nothing but his death in the interval 
can prevent General Grant’s accession to the 
Presidential chair in March next. This assur- 
ance has already brightened the aspect of 
affairs throughout the country, and will carry 
joy into the hearts of the friends of the Repub- 
lic in all parts of the world. 

We must congratulate our readers on the 
results already achieved, and those that are to 
follow. We congratulate them that the attempt 
to revive the rebellion in another form has 
failed at the polls as signally as the rebellion 
itself in thefield. That the reign of law- 
lessness in the South will speedily be put at 
an end by a firm but even hand. That the 
country will be no longer distracted by an 
unseemly struggle between the Executive and 
the Legislature. That all schemes of repudia- 
tion will be repudiated, and the good faith of 
the country assured before the world. That 
the noble aspiration of the incoming Presi- 
dent, “Let there be peace,” will be fully 
realized. 

We could never bring ourselves to believe in 
the possibility of General Grant’s failure to 
command the suffrages of the loyal and patri- 
otic men, who constitute a vast majority of our 
people. The only cause of fear was in their 
apathy and overweening confidence. But the 
wild, anarchical threats of Blair, taken up and 
echoed \fiercely by the unrepentant and vin- 
dictive leaders of the rebellion, startled all 
good and reflecting citizens, while the heresies 
of Pendleton and his followers justly alarmed 
all those who had anything to lose by a de- 
moralization of our finances, and a wild unset- 
tling of values. The soldiers, too, were roused 
to by the base and vulgar assaults of 
the Pémeroys and others on the soldiership 
and r of the great general who had led 
them fo victory. This was all that was neces- 
sary to assure General Grant's election. His 
enensies fought his battle for him. Their wea- 
pons turned back on themselves—with what 
force find éffect the recent elections amply 
demonstrate. 





Spain and Cuba. 

Tue Spanish revolution is complete, and 
the anticipations in which we indulged 
regarding it, at the outset, have been fully 
realized. ‘“ Igualdad ante la Ley”—Equality 
before the Law, toleration if not absolute 
freedom of worship, trial by jury, and the 
sbolition of slavery, are among the reforms 
and ameliorations of the Provisional Junta. 
As was proper ander such circumstances, the 
United States was the first to recognize the 
new order of things. We should be glad to 
witness the establishment of am [berian Re- 
public, but presume this would have been too 
wide a stride for the population of Spain, at 
present. But the movements that have been 
made are in the direction of the republic, into 
which all so-called “constitutional monar- 
chies ” must ultimately lapse. We still incline 
to the belief that Spain will find it to her 
intercst to fix on the liberal and modest King 


of Portugal as the successor of the infamous 
Isabella. ‘he choice, good in itself, would 
consolidate the Peninsula, and insure a geo- 
graphical harmony. 

Cuba is no disinterested spectator of current 
events so likely to permanently affect her 
destiny as those now going on in Spain. How- 
ever they may eventuate, she will be sure to 
have a voice, and no weak one, in the Cortes. 
The abolition of slavery will meet with her 
opposition, but will be carried in spite of it. 
And once carried—what then? We all know 
that the tendency toward annexation to the 
United States, so strong twenty years ago in 
Cuba, grew mainly from the circumstance that 
the Government of the United States was pro- 
slavery. It was in the hands of the South, 
and of men who were boldly, and it appeared 
at the time successfully, fighting the battles of 
slavery. The Cuban planters believed that 
annexation meant security of their slave pro- 
perty and interests. The Southern leaders 
saw in the acquisition of Cuba an accession to 
their ranks, and a new element of strength 
in their contest against the growing anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North. Hence the 
‘*Ostend Conference,” and the conspiracies 
and expeditions of Lopez, Crittenden and 
Quitman. 

With the failure of the slave power here, we 
ceased to hear much of Cuban aspirations for 
independence, and wholly ceased to hear of 
annexation to the United States. But with 
abolition of slavery by Spain, gradual or im- 
mediate, we shall learn of the revival of the 
old sentiments, hopes, and purposes. Cuba 
will demand independence, and ask for an- 
nexation, first, from a feeling of animosity 
against the mother country for annihilating 
itsmost cherished interest, and second, because 
geographically, and in respect of trade, she is 
a dependency of the United States. A thou- 
sand of her people come to New York where 
one goes to Madrid. Hundreds of her sons 
and daughters have their friendships here, 
where one has them in Spain. Our young men 
marry her daughters, and her boys make love 
to our girls. The only point ot difference, 
and sole divergence of interest between her 
and our country, was slavery. That destroyed, 
the two will coalesce—with profit to both and 


injury to none. 


Is Protestantism a Failure ? 

Tue heartfelt aspiration of General Grant, 
** Let us have peace,” has evidently found no 
echo in the theological mind. The storms of 
politics may subside ; questions involving the 
existence of government may be laid at rest, 
or be succeeded by the ordinary ebb and flow 
of party interests, which are the signs of the 
vitality, not of the disturbance of our political 
system ; but the religious agitations of the day 
are increasing in force. The battle thickens, 
and no one can remain quite uninterested in 
the present animated discussions of matters 
which nearly touch the foundations of our 
social fabric. 

The Rev. Dr. F.C. Ewer, of Christ Church, 
is the latest champion of the Church militant. 
With visor raised, and lance at rest, he rushes 
into the fray, and deals, we will allow, pretty 
hard ‘‘ apostolic blows and knocks ” on friends 
and foes alike. The pugnacity of the reverend 
gentleman may be gathered from the text he 
chooses for his war-cry: ‘‘I come not to send 
peace, but the sword.” If, however, the Gos- 
pel of Christ be not one of peace and love to 
mankind, then have His disciples for eighteen 
hundred years past suffered in vain, and the 
examples they have left us are but idle dreams. 
But the Founder of our Faith, foreseeing the 
mental conflicts through which all must pass 
who came to Him in spirit and in truth, and 
the separation from friends and kindred which, 
in early ages, an adherence to His doctrines 
must cause, used the type of a sword to shadow 
forth this spiritual conflict and this severance 
of earthly ties. 

Dr. Ewer is not the first, and, it may safely 
be predicted, will not be the last, who mistakes 
an illustration for the essence, and who per- 
verts what, in ordinary language, would be a 
figure of rhetoric, into a sanction for theologi- 
cal warfare against those who hold, in modes 
varying from his own, the essential truths of 
Christianity common to all, Probably few 
beyond those who were already firm adherents 
to the High Church doctrines, set forth with 
considerable ingenuity by Dr. Ewer, will be 
affected by his arguments. But incidentally 
to his leading topic, he has touched upon mat- 
ters which may claim attention from a large 
class who regard with indifference mere ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical supremacy ; and we pro 
pose to point out wherein, in our opinion, Dr. 
Ewer is not successful in assigning the true 
causes of the ‘failure of Protestantism,” if, 
indeed, it has failed. 

We cannot refrain, however, from first no- 
ticing an error which, we conceive, uaderlies 
an important part of his main argument. He 
is speaking of the origin of the common be- 
lief in the Bible, and ean see no way to ac- 
eount for it save by belief in a Catholic Church 











as its infallible interpreter. He asks an im- 





aginary opponent how he knows what the true 
canon is? Why certain early patristic writings 
are excluded from it, and why others are ad- 
mitted? Why he accepts the received evi- 
dences of the truth of the Old and New Tesia- 
ment? Has he examined them for himself, to 
see if they are sound? Has he looked into the 
codices. Does he understand Hebrew, Greek, 
and Syriac? And because ordinary people 
answer these questions in the negative, Dr. 
Ewer concludes, in a triumphant tone, that 
beliet in the Scriptures can repose safely only 
in the belief in an infallible Church, to whom 
the canon has been confided by its Divine 
Author, as its sole ‘‘keeper, guardian, and in- 
terpreter”—a Church existing before, and in- 
dependent of the Bible, without which the 
Bible would be a dead letter, and which would 
continue to exist though the Bible were ‘‘ wiped 
out of existence.” We may test the soundness 
of this exposition of the origin of belief by a 
familiar analogy. Everybody believes that the 
earth moves round the sun. But why? It is 
certainly contrary to our experience and daily 
observation, and there certainly was a time, 
not very remote, when everybody believed the 
contrary. But astronomers, who understand 
these things, tell us that it isso, and we accept 
the fact on their evidence. ‘‘My friends,” 
Dr. Ewer would say, ‘‘have you examined 
these evidences? Do you understand spherical 
trigonometry? are you familiar with the differ- 
ential calculus? and what do you know of the 
laws of gravitation? There is a body of 
scientific men to whom this knowledge is com- 
mitted, and their calculations are infallible. 
You may believe the facts which science re- 
veals, but science is higher and older than the 
facts, and you must divide your reverence 
between the teachers and what is taught. 
You may believe on evidence you cannot sift, 
that, contrary to your experience, the earth 
does move round the sun, but Copernicus and 
his successors, who are the custodians of this 
knowledge, have an equal claim to your rever- 
ence with the discoveries they made.” 

The facts of revelation are not, like those 
of astronomy, capable of mathematical de- 
monstration, but the common belief in them 
has, we are glad to think, a deeper root. 
Those truths are of three kinds: histori- 
cal, dogmatic, and ethical The i 
Church of Dr. Ewer may assume what care it 
pleases of the former two, but the latter 
appeals to principles of our nature too pro- 
found for any Church to reach. Within the 
limits of Christianity there may be different 
beliefs as to the practice and efficacy of 
baptism, as to doctrines of regeneration and 
eternal puvishment, or as to the extent of the 
atonement. But there is no diversity as to the 
cardinal truth on which rest all the law and 
the prophets—‘‘do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you.” The belief and prac- 
tice of this sum up the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, and it obtains universal assent, not 
because any Church teaches it, but because it 
appeals to the deepest principles of our 
nature, and there finds an answering chord. 

Dr. Ewer’s Catholic Church is an eclectic 
union of the Anglican, Roman and Greek 
Churches, each admitted as having claims to 
true apostolic descent. Having then the truth, 
and the sole truth, it is bound to teach it, and 
as a corollary, mankind is bound to believe it. 
If such a Church can obtain civil power, 
which, having an implicit faith in the absolute 
dependency of mankind upon it for salvation, it 
will always hanker after, it will be bound to 
tolerate no falsehood, that is, no difference of 
opinion, It will persecute for the truth’s 
sake, and, deeming a man’s future salvation his 
chief concern in this life, it will take care that 
this salvation shall be sought only through 
itself. Protestantism is the protest against 
this claim of spiritual supremacy, and, there- 
fore, it is no wonder that Dr. Ewer derides 
Protestantism. He proclaims its failure be- 
cause it is divided into numerous sects, and 
resorts to a disengenuous kind of argument, 
which alone would suffice to throw doubts on 
his own infallibility—at least in logic. He 
shows the doctrinal points which each sect has 
disputed or ignored, and summing up these 
points, which collectively contain the essence 
of dogmatic Christianity, wishes his readers 
to infer that Protestantism, as a whole, has 
lost all Christian doctrine. If a man have 
one son blind, another deaf, another dumb, 
another without limbs, would it be fair to say 
that the whole family was deprived of the 
senses? Such a sophism may serve as a 
puzzle in logic, but common sense disclaims 
the offensive inference. 

We all know from whence Protestantism 
derives its name. It was only in the natural 
course of human events, that when the fervor 
which first impelled it died oht, by the cessa- 
tion of persecution, it should languish under 
the fatal lethargy of prosperity. But it is no 
less in the order of Divine Providence that 
external events should from time to time 
revive its latent energies, and that it should 
blaze forth with all its pristine splendor. Even 
the Catholic Church of Dr. Ewer bas been sub- 
ject to like alternating periods of heat and cold, 
of religious frenzy and spiritual barrenness. 





Were the Ohurch always aglow, Ignatiug 
Loyola and John Wesley would have lived and 
died without renown, and when the fires on itg 
altars burn low, even Dr. Ewer may be a'shin- 
ing lights 

His chief quarrel with Protestantism is, 
apparently, that it lacks the religious sanction 
of apostolic descent, the Anglican Church 
being essentially Catholic, and only accident- 
ally Protestant. He blames it because it hag 
failed to provide spiritual instruction for the 
masses, because the free inquiry it encourages 
has led many minds to total disbelief in any 
religion, and because it has no unerring stand- 
ard of faith. But to make his accusations of 
any weight, it should be shown that the occult 
and mysterious influence of which he and 
others are enamored, would, if possessed by 
Protestantism, add any strength, dignity, or 
usefulness to it, And unless it can be proved, 
which we are sure it cannot, by examples 
drawn from history, that the simple fact of 
being able to trace back an unbroken line of 
apostolicsanctions (and it must not be forgotten 
that many of the leading scholars of the day 
strenuously deny the existence of any such un- 
broken descent), commends to the popular mind 
& religion it would otherwise neglect, clothing 
it with a sacred character otherwise wanting to 
it, we submit that this reverend assailant of 
Protestantism has no right to reproach it with 
faults which it shares with every other reli- 
gious system. If Protestantism has failed to 
supply the spiritual needs of many hundreds 
of thousands of people in our iand, it may at 
least be said that neither Roman nor any other 
Catholicism has done any better. Does it ever 
occur to the thousands of excellent persons 
who are continually deploring the prevailing 
irreligious tendencies, that religion, to draw 
to itself the popular heart, must be in accord. 
ance with the spirit of the age? If we under- 
stand aright, it is the p>culiar glory of Chris- 
tianity that it adapts itself to all possible 
conditions of humanity ; and thus, though it 
be in one sense true that the civilization of 
any epoch molds religion to its own likeness, 
it will be found that the essential truths of 
Christianity remain unchanged through all 
the vicissitudes of time, even as the blessings 
of light and heat are bestowed independently 
of the agency of man. 

The spirit of this age is Democratic, using 
that word in its widest sense, and we con- 
ceive that Protestantism fails so far as its 
teachers insist, in theory, on mere dogma, 
binding themselves in rigid literalism, and in 
practice, lack earnestness and self-devotion. 
An arid and self-contradictory Sabbatarianism 
repels those who find no authority for it in 
the teachings of Christ. Costly pews, sold by 
auction at enormous prices to the highest bid- 
ders ; the luxurious habits of the pastors, who 
close their churches during summer heats, 
that they may enjoy the dissipations of travel 
and the pleasures of ease—what have the 
poor, the destitute, the heavy-laden, to do 
with such things as these? and how vast is the 
interval between their needs and the Gospel, 
which they are told, in the blandest tones, is 
sufficient for them! Roman Oatholiciam 
avoids these errors at least. Its churches are 
free to all alike, without distinction of rank 
or color, and it does not insist on its followers 
making a day of rest a season of abstinence 
and gloom. But, on the other hand, it repels 
the democratic spirit, which is that of liberty 
tempered by law, by raising the spiritual above 
the civil law, by insisting that the sanctions of 
its Church shall be added to those of the civil 
power, and by forbidding the marriage of its 
clergy, thus creating a caste governed by a 
power no one can see, but which every one 
knows is wielded by a different race and na- 
tionality from our own. 

Between the two religious principles now 
struggling for supremacy in the Christian 
world, we imagine that the Church of the 
future will be found in the liberating of Pro- 
testantism from the shackles which now bind 
it, rather than in Romanism relinquishing al} 
that makes it distinctive. The former has in 
it a freedom of action, always within the pale 
of Ohristianity, which will develop itself in 
times of trial or danger, or whenever its 
clergy rise to a true view of their duties, while 
the latter is weighted with a burden of ecclesi- 
asticism which forbids it to yield to the re- 
quirements of civil institutions such as ours. 
It is hampered besides by the traditions of a 
Church encrusted by centuries of error. Pro- 
testantism ascends direct to the Bible, which, 
with ali respect to Dr. Ewer, is higher than the 
Church, as the substance is above the shadow - 
and whatever be its occasional errors and 
shortcomings, it renews its youth and repairs 
its vigor by drinking at the unobstructed 
fountain of Eternal Truth, following in its 
purified ministrations the teachings of One 
who ‘‘speaketh in righteousness mighty to 
save.” 








Matters and Things. 


Lien Huwt, the intimate friend of Shelley, 
Hazlitt, Lamb, Rogers, and Byron, has no monu- 
ment over his grave in Kensal Green. An effort 
is making to raise $750 to put a memorial of some 
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kind over his grave.——We are disposed to agree 
with the conclusion at which Mr. Charles Brown 
arrives, in his essay on “ Charitable Trusts and 
their Probable Future,” that men had better do 
what good they can in the present, rather than at- 
temnt to provide for the needs of the future. About 
endowments that are purely eleemosynary, most 
men are agreed that they do more harm than 
good ; about those that are devoted to purposes of 
education, there is more question.——A late and 
important invention is an electric clock driven by 
the current of an earth battery. This clock needs 
no winding up; keeps exact time continuously ; 
and a dozen or a hundred clocks in different rooms 
or localities may be run by the same battery, and 
will always show exactly the same time, The 
pendulum rods are made of 103ewood satu- 
rated with paraffine, and do not affect the 
regularity of the clock by contraction or ex- 
pansion. The battery is composed of zinc and 
gas carbon, which are buried in the earth and 
generate the electric current regularly and 
steadily for a long time, the moisture of the earth 
being sufficient to produce the action needed 
without the use of acids. The wheelwork is of 
the simplest construction, and when once adjusted 
needs no more attention,—A curious pheno- 
menon is presented in some of the Rutland County 
(Vt.) slate quarries. After blasting and excavating 
many feet deep, the workmen have frequently 
come to a smooth, flat or table rock; when this 
tflat rock was removed, wells, or what the miners 
all * pot-holes,” were discovered. Someof these 
wells were found to be from fifteen to forty feet in 
depth, and from six to eight and fifteen feet in 
circumference. These wells are perfectly round, 
and as smooth as though they had been bored 
out. They were filled with round stone, ranging 
in size from a cannon-ball to a grape-shot, and so 
on down to bullets and marbles—most of the 
wells being entirely dry.——General John A. Dix, 
our Minister in Paris, writes as follows of Gov. Sey- 
mour, the Democratic nominee for the Presidency : 
“J have taken pains to contradict the statement 
in some of the newspapers that I am in favor of 
Seymour's election to the Chief Magistracy of the 
Union. If I were at home I should oppose him 
iby all fair and honorable means. I know him 
well; and it is my sincere belief that his want of 
(firmness would renew the dissensions which have 
‘brought so much evil on our country. Indeed, I 
do not think he has any of the qualifications 
which are indispensable to maintain the public 
tranquillity at this juncture. I have great confi- 
dence in General Grant’s honesty, good sense, 
sound judgment, moderation, steadiness of pur- 
‘e, and disinterested patriotism ; and I believe 
the .*peedy restoration of the Union to its consti- 
tutiona 4 42d harmonious action depends very 
largely .2 his suecess.”——Count Walewski, 
natural son® Of Napoleon the First, and one of 
Louis Napole ‘en’a right-hand men in the coup- 
delat, is dead, How few of the first counselors of 
the Second Emp. "¢ Femain! Morny, St, Arnaud, 
Persigny, Pelissier, *ocquard, Walewski—they 
are all gone. Napok ©? has already outlived his 
generation, He must fe.*! somewhat alone, The 


terrible secrets of the 2d of December, unless 
committed to some safe but 9bscure place, are 
very much in his own hand a@4 heart.—~—The 
New York Daily World says ‘bat American 
“bonds might approximate par abr. “®4, but for a 
lurking fear that some day the Southe ™® whites, 
in a vengeful remembrance of what this a sbt was 
contracted for, may vote in solid mass for i.“ de- 
struction.” This is perfectly true. And it is UV 


resolution was passed, declaring that the true 
remedy wasa strike, and that the working classes 
ought always to cease from working on the out- 
break of war, and only return to their labor when 
peace was proclaimed. If strikes will bring about 
universal peace, they may, after all, be reckoned 
among the blessings of modern life. 





Many ingenious persons bave attempted to 
identify the American’ Indians with the Lost 
Tribes, and a romance embodying this conjecture 
is known to be the —. of the Book of 
Mormon. All such speculations, however, must 
be pronounced to partake of the nature of 
commonplace, and even of common sense, in 
comparison with that propounded by the late Dr. 
George Brown, of Philadelphia, whose posthum- 
ous labors now make their appearance in Ger- 
man. Bya daring stroke of genius, Dr. Brown 
has transplanted the whole history of the. Old 
Testament to America, which is, indeed, accord- 
ing to him, the Old World, not the New, as ignor- 
antly supposed by Columbus and others, Eden 
was an island in the Pacific Ocean, submerged in 
these days. Plato had it in view when he told of 
the mythic Atlantis, but he was a little out in his 
geography. The Ark grounded on Cuba. Sodom 
and Gomorrah, being situated somewhere near 
the latitude of Trinidad, perished in the convul- 
sion, attested by geologists, which formed the 
West Indian archipelago. The Red Sea was the 
Gulf of California; the golden calf was a tapir. 
The Israelites, driving flocks of llamas, vicufias, 
and alpacas, proceeded to Palestine via Behring’s 
Straits and the great desert of Tartary, which 
satisfactorily accounts for their having spent forty 
years on the journey. The Egyptians, Phoni- 
cians, Canaanites, and other Americans, followed 
their example, and transferred their languages 
and the names of their native places to the East- 
ern hemisphere, just as the Western prairies in 
our own day are becoming covered with Spartas, 
Troys, Cairos, Romes, and Moscows. Nothing— 
except the absurdity itself—can exceed the seri- 
ousness with which all this absurdity is pro- 
pounded by the author, and in the hands of a 
clever impostor or fanatic it might easily become 
the groundwork of a second and more extrava- 
gant Book of Mormon. 








REAPPEARANCE OF EDWIN FORREST. 


Dvunine the past two years Niblo’s Garden 
has abandoned the old legitimate drama for legs 
and throats and the scenic allurements of the modern 
stage. 

In other words, the Spectacular Drama and Opera 
Bouffe have swayed its sceptre. 

With the termination of the Offenbach campaign, it 
has, however, returned to more staid and sober deities, 

The graver dramatists are now in the ascendant, 

The greatest tragedian of the present day—whether 
upon the American or English stage—again treads upon 
the scene of formertriumphs. Edwin Forrest has re- 
turned to his admirers in this city. He made his ren- 
trée in the character of Lear, one of the most Titan-like 
and sublime of Shakespeare’s creations. 

It is useless, at the present day, to enter upon 
a critical enumeration of this noble artist’s style and 
personification of the Ziscbylean character which has 
stamped its classicism upon the grandest period of 
English dramatic literature, His faults, such as they 
were, are now modified, or have passed entirely away, 
His excellencies—his splendid rendering, his profound 
passion, his human philosophy, and bis royal bearing, 
have chastened into a more quiet beauty. Possibly, 
age may have somewhat lessened bis fervid powef, and 
tamed that animal vigor which, in his younger life, was 
one of the most conspicuous virtues or errors of his 





of the principal reasons why the American people’ 
will never permit the Democratic repudiationists 
and destructionists to obtain control of the 
-American Government. 








An Exampeie To sg Fottowep.—The Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, for the protection of its 
passengers, maintains a regular detective force, 
who keep the road almost absolutely clear of pick- 
pockets, The light-fingered gentry can reach the 
trains only at some place where their line crosses 
another ; and then any brief success of their voca- 
tion is soon detected and unearthed. For several 
years only two cases have occurred: and in both 
cases the stolen property was recovered, The 
last case was that of a gentleman attached to this 
office, whose watch was taken from him as he 
stepped out of the train at Elizabeth. In less 
than a week the watch was restored by the prompt 
action of the detectives, Messrs. Kilcauley and 
Morris, who tracked it to a New York receiver, 
and who would have captured the thieves, had 
‘they not as promptly made off to the State of 
Maine. If every railroad line were to imitate the 
example of the Central, they would benefit them- 
selves no less than the traveling community. 





Tere has been an International Workingmen’s 
Wongrese in session at Brussels, of which it has 
Tbeen said the members had only to learn political 
economy and common sense to fit themselves for 
their self-imposed task of regenerating mankind. 
Awong other things discussed was the trifling 
undertaking of suppressing war. The Belgian 
delegates were quite prepared to take the bull by 
the horns, and proposed that, in case of war, all 
‘workmen should refuse to fight ; but this was met 
by a terribly common-sense observation from one 
of the English section, that, if they did refuse, 
they would nevertheless be compelled to serve. 
The French orators then suggested that a regolu- 
tion should be passed calling war by various op- 
‘probrious names, such as fortified despotism and 
the like, and recommending workingmen to rally 
round the Association, and protest against the 
iniquity of military service. This also was thought 
likely to prove ineffectual, and the Germans tried 
their hands at a solution by moving thet all 
standing armies should be replaced by militia, 
How this was to be done, and what, if it were 
done, was to prevent the militia from fighting, 
was not very clear; and ultimately an English 


school. But if so, it has left his intellect absolutely 
puimpaired, and enabled him to develop the subtle 
poe ty of the most superb dramatic genius who has 
ever (ved, with a vigor not overlaying but enhancing 
the gran.teur and beauty of his creations, 

What cart we say, or is there necessary now to be 


said, of the e'perb development of his Lear? 
In this character he has always stood alone. Yet we 
fancy that, as he grows older, the art which simulates 
nature so completely has advanced with his years. He 
enters more completely than ever into the rage and 
sorrow of the old and self-discrowned monarch who 
maddens beneath the viper-like natures of the two 
daughters whom he had fostered in his , until, 
in their maturer , they had turned upon and 
stung him. There is an unusual pathos in his sorrow— 
a soul-subduing tenderness in that last act, when re- 
turn intellect, on the verge of the grave, leads him 
to tbe deughter afresh, whom he had formerly spurned 
from his side. Yet, beautiful as the whole was, the 
terrible curse pronounced by the frenzied monarch 
upon his unnatural daughters, was, as in former days, 
the most sublime and terrible effort of histrionic genius 
we bave ever witnessed. It was the physical and men- 
tal embodiment of that terrific whirlwind of rage, 
whose convulsions are even then threatening the intel- 
lect of the gigantic creation developed into mimic life 
from the brain of the old dramatist. It is useless to 
talk of the intellectual attractions presented by such a 
ersonation, as we might do, were he a younger and 
ed artist whose wings had not yet expanded to 
their full strength. In most respects the play was 
creditably presented, which may be considered consol- 
ing at the present day. A pew face—that of Miss Annie 
Deland—deserves noting for ber thorough and able 
dering of Began. 
an She meantime the Tostee has returned to us at 
Pike’s Opera House in that rdle which she created in 
America, “ La Grande Duchesse.” She renews her old 
triumphs with redoubled aplomb and verve, in the gay 
confidence that no rival can stand near her comic 
throne, from a stage covered previous to the commence- 
ment of the piece by a new drop-curtain from the 
mcil of Augero. Aujac made a success in Fritz as 
horough as he had done in Barbe Bleue, ; 

— Meanwhile Grau is industriously superintendin 
the rehearsal of ‘‘Genevieve du Brabant.’ Gaylor’s “Oy 
of the Streets”’ crowds the New York Theatre, Wal- 
lack’s gives us a succession of bis usual popular pieces, 

—* Humpty Dumpty” has been reconstructed a 
second tine upon the boards ot the Olympic.—Florence 
still continues to forget his former Irish laurels in the 
Broadway, crowding it with “ No Thoroughfare;” and 
last, but not least in attraction of any of these or them, 
Fanny Janauschek bas brought her somewhat too brief 
a season to a close, at the Academy of Music, where she 
has been replaced by Italian Opera and Concert, under 
the management of Max Strakosch, who returns to us 


ART GOSSIP, 


Mr. J. W. MacDonatp is engaged in model- 
ing a portrait bust of Mr. Louis 8. Robbins, the well- 
knowp inventor. Another work with which the same 
sculptor is now occupied is that of making a pair of 
statuette models showing the muscular development of 
the human figure. In there the external muscles will 
be fully shown, and, for the assistance of students, the 
name of each muscle will be marked uponit. When 
multiplied in plaster or bronze, these statuettes wiil be 
very useful references for artists, as well as for writers 
on art subjects. 

Mr. Gilbert Burling has returned from a sojourn of 
some months among the French habitans of Eastern 
Canada, There is excellent material for the figure 
painter, as well as for the painter of land , to be 
found at Quebec, and in the little-explored region 
lying to the east of it, on the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence. From some of the — old villages there 
Mr. Burling has brought with him a great number of 
clever sketches, in painting finished pictures from 
which he is now engaged. 

November 7th is the day named for the reception of 
works intended for the winter exhibition of the 
Academy of Design. 

In the Waverley Building, No. 697 Broadway, is to 
be found a promising young artist, Mr. Oregon Wilson. 
Figure pieces, landscapes, and portraits, are painted by 
Mr. Wilson with mucii feeling, and, espec , with a 
good feeling for color. One picture lately finished by 
him deserves special mention for its merits. It com- 
prises a single figure—that of a girl seated, and clad in 
rustic costume of a picturesque character. Both for 
expression and barmo: ious color this composition is 
deserving of much praise. 

As the autumnal tints are roe now beginning to glow 
upon the woods, it is not likely that many of the land- 
scape painters will return to the city for two or three 
weeks to come. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


Recot.ections or a Busy Lire. By Horace 

GreeLry. New York: J. B. Ford & Co, 

This handsome volume consists of a series of articles 
originally published in the New York Ledger, and in- 
cludes, besides personal autobiographical details, remi- 
niscences of American politics and politicians, some 
miscellaneous articles, and the author’s discussion with 
Robert Dale Owen on the law of divorce. Among the 
illustrations are a very fine steel portrait of the author, 
= another, on wood, of Margaret Fuller, engraved by 

ton. 


New Encuanp Tracepies. By Loneretzow. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Two dramatic poems entitled “John Endicott” 
and “Giles Corey of the Salem Farms,” each in five 
—_. — latest of Longfellow’s will attract much 
attention. 


Ir, Yes, anp Peruars. By Epwanrp E. Hatz. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Contains eleven good stories and sketches, originally 
published in Frank Lestie’s ILLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
the Allantic Monthly, and other journals, which the 
author has now collected into a well-printed volume. 


Cuanticieer: A THANKscrvine Story oF THE 
Peasopy Famrmy. By Cornnetrus MarHews. New 
York: American News Co, 

A little holiday story-book, which the author hopes 
may please his countrymen, and at the same time ac- 
quaint distant strangers with our cherished anniver- 
sary and the mode of its observance. 


NEW BOOES RECEIVED. 


From G. W. Carueton: “ Friendly Counsel 
tor Girls,” by Sidney Cox. 
From Wm. Wurre & Co.: 

a Poem, by W. 8. Barlow. 


From E. Sreicer: the eighth number of 
“The Workshop,” with thirty-four engravings. 


**Three Voices,” 








Rosenberg’s “Long Branch by Moonlight.” 


Tus fine painting, which we some time since 
bad the pleasure of seeing in the artist’s studio, has, 
we are gratified to hear, passed from it, at once into the 
hands of a purcbager—Mr. Derby, who is about to open 
the Derby Athenjum. In many respects, it is one of 
the most remarkable works which has yet proceeded 
from the pencil of an American artist, and in originality 
of intention and execution may well lay claim to a 
totally exceptional position in American art. 

It represents the brow of the low bluff at Long 
Branch, immediately in front of the Continental 
Hotel, and is crowded with the usual habitues of 
that place of resort for our citizens. Here we see the 
long Western man, and here, the more short and sub- 
stantial form which may belong to one of our own 
citizens, Beaux and belles, army officers, and men 
of fashion, are all grouped together in the most 
skillful manner. On the left we see in the far dis- 
tance a touch of love. Nearer to us on the right we 
have a good deal more of love, and a considerable 
touch of jealousy. Over all, the quiet moonlight 
streams down—filling the whole atmosphere of the 
scene with its subdued and cool lustre, relieved as 
it is by the lamphght from one of the summer houses 
on the cliff, which streams on the right across the 
front of the picture. The fresh breeze from the sea is 
playing with the female drapery, and in the distance an 
ocean steamer may be seen, with its long trail of smoke 
as it plows its way across the wind. We can h nesily 
allude to the waves, as they come rolling in and break- 
ing upon the beach, as a wonderful piece of painting 
from any one who is not a professed marine painter. 
Apart from its incontestably high merit, this is a mar- 
velous picture to have proceeded from the bands of a 
gentleman so long known as parely a literary man, and 
must give Mr. Rosenberg a high standing as an artist. 
As a proof that pluck and perseverance mu:t always, in 
the end, achieve success, we recommend it to the notice 
of all art students. Mr, Rosenberg’s first appearance 
in art was in a Street Scene—Wa'l strect, we believe— 
some eight or nine years since. From that time he has 
been steadily progressing, until in this picture he takes 
yey high ravk as a thoroughly original] painter of daily 
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OUR LONDON LETTER, 


Tuene cannot be said to be anything par- 
ticularly enlivening at this season, except registrations 
and elections, The question of female suffrage, which 
cropped up, has.been limited to one or two cases, which 
will go before the higher tribunals of the law, and 
Chisholm Anstey, one of the revising barristers, and 
an admitted legal light, has prepared a case for the 
Court of Common Pleas, In the meantime, the fair sex 
is not on the register. The lodger element has been 
cut down to the smallest possible amount, from the 
legal consideration of what constitutes a lodger, as the 





the charming Miss Kellogg, bending beneath the 
weight of the European laurels she has, since we last 
saw her, been gathering. ; 

—We have the pleasure of informing our readers 
that Mr. E. Franklin, the Shakespearean Reader, pro- 
poses giving a series of readings, shortly, at Steinway 
Hall, Mr. Franklin isa Hungarian, and his readings | 
are said to be characterized by great talent and origi- 
nality, The nationality will contribute to secure him a 
large audience, as much from curiosity as on the score 
of his reputation, 








| posers, and the lodgers will not swell the numbers of the 


| it will be less than was expecied, and the unjust distri- 
| bution of seats, contingent on local rights and medi 


law has to create the class according to its traditignal 
logic. The rate-paying clause, the great element of 
disfranchisement, has also done its duty to ite pro- 


constituencies to any appreciable amount. Although, 
therefore, the electoral body will be larger than it was, 


were, The class of men seeking election will be much 
the same as usual, 

Some more of the democratic element will be intro- 
duced into the Parliament, and a workingman may be 
admitted into the Commons. 

One Odgers bas come forward for Chelsea, and if ree 
turned as member, the House of Commons will have 
the opportunity of practically studyiry the “ working. 
man,” about whom so much has been professed and 
talked, and whose happiness and comfort might be su: 
posed to be the sole object of legislation. The “ work- 
ingman” in the House may consider himself happy if 
not snubbed and floored, to judge from the precursory 
observations of the Pall Mall Gazette and other jaunty 
aristocratic journals. He might be made the lion of a 
season, and feasted and paraded as the miracle of suc- 
cessful ignorance, or the normal type of what demo- 
cracy can produce, Odgers is said to be a sensible 
msn, of moderate acquirements and education, and 
liberal principles—nothing more. 

Beales, the head of the Reform ¢, is candidate 
for the Tower Hamlets, but eschews “beer tap and 
the paste brush,” while Bradlaugh, the most advanced 
of the Reformers, is candidate tor another place, 

The Marquis of Bute, who has been a miner from 
childhood, has come into a property worth $1,500,000 
per annum, aod a nest egg of $16,000,000, the result of 
accumulations, He is the British Monte Christo. He 
is said hkely to —! the daughter of the Duke of 
Abercorn. There has some political skirmishing 
about him and his tensnts, but he has given them 
mission to vote as they like at the forthcoming lection, 
so that the body is just as it was, at the 
mercy of the landlord at a general election. 

The Raehel case has last ended—Rachel found 
guilty and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. She 
will probably be released after three years—with 
the balance of ticket-of-leave. The Stereoscopic Com- 
pany have published a photograph of Rachel, Lord 

elagh, and Mrs, Borrodaile, 

A case of branding a soldier at Chatham has created 
considerable comment. Considering that the ‘‘cat-of- 
nine-tails ’’ has been abolished for home service, it is a 
barbarism to retain branding, although sanctioned by 
the Mutiny Act. The branding is not by the “ hot 
iron,” but tattooing, and the letters B. OC. are tattooed 
under the breast in order to prevent re-enlistment; but 
as such a degradation is not inflicted upon the highest 
civil criminal, it is a disgrace to retain it in the army, 
and the sooner it is expunged from the Mutiny Act the 
better; and the approval of the sentence by the com- 
mander-in-chief is the more remarkable, as the offense 
of the soldier was only insolence +o his officers. These 

ments are the more misplaced, as there is an 
bat difficulty of filling the ranks, and “cats ” 
and “ brands”’ are not allurements to the service, 

The second act of the Spanish revolution has ended, 
the Ex-Queen Isabella having retired from Madrid, 
accompanied by her aa “her particular friend,” 
Martori, her confessor, Father Claret, and the Crown 
Jewels, to St, Sebastian. She left her partisans Concha 
and Novaliches to fight it out at id and else- 
where. Novaliches has been wounded at Alcolla 
and lies dead at Madrid, the two Conchas, by no 
means, like the Scipios, “‘thunderbolts of war,” 
have caved in, and Queén and accompaniments 
have trotted over the Pyrenees into an Imperial 

at Pau, offered them by the Emperor of the 

ch. A short interview has taken place between 

the sovereigns. It is only another rickety throne of 
the “ Latin race” which has collapsed, and ‘tbe last of 
the Bourbons” is off the European stage. The man- 
ners of the Spanish Court, it appears are peculiar, as all 
about that yed-out institution is. The King, when 
he retires to rest, does so in the style of Guy Fawkes, 
with a dark Jantern inone hand, ¢rawn sword in the 
other, black cloak over his shoulder, and a bottle of 
water under his arm. Thus equipped, he enters the 
royal bedchamber. In the meantime the Provisional 
Government has declared the family illegitimate, and in- 
capable of succession, There is considerable prospect 
of ag! in Spain, which —_ become a European 
Mexico. The leaders, Serrano and Prim, are not agreed 
as to theirviews. Prim is for a republic, Serrano for 
the Montpensier dynasty, a third for the Co- 
burgs, who are the German Bourbons, having by 
marriage picked up the cracked or fallen crowns of 
Europe. e character of the revolt has been entirely 
military, and is a struggle of the military leaders to 





obtain the exclusive possession of political power, The 
leaders are dukes, marquises, and coun g ; 
and it is impossible to conceive that other than “a 

visional iblic”” cap be set up hy such men. e 


repul 

diplomatists are wishing to start the King of P; 
as “lord of the Peninsula,” and when the first confu- 
sion has subsided, will no doubt endeavor to arrange a 
Spanish question and a European Congress, France 
has for the moment announced the doctrine of non- 
intervention, but will certainly be adverse to a republic, 
tan elective monarchy, and a plebis- 

»”’ to sanction it. The leaders 

in their proclamations announce a complete change of 
an army voluntarily enlisted, and no conscrip- 
tion a gain the approbation of Europe. They 
should have added payment of the interest of the debt, 
the nonfulfillment of which has warned h securi- 
ties off the European bourses and exc The 
first necessity of Spain is a return to cash payments 
and a wiping off the stain of financial dishonor which 
attaches to her memory. No foreigners have been mo- 
lested during the revolt. Two British ironclads are said 
to have been ordered to the coast of Spain for protec- 
tion of British “= and interests, but if so, they 
were very slow in their movements, and the example 
of the British squadron at Callao is not very comfort- 


ges. 


might have risen to smarter 
measures aga’ the revolted fleet of Spain, but then 
it would have given a pretext for otber interference. 
The war between Germany and France will not come 
off, as France will have, in addition to her Italian diffi. 
culties, a Spanish one to look after. The whole insur- 
rection has a very diplomatic aspect, as if tostered by 
foreign influences, availing themselves of the gtate of 
the public mind in Spain to bring abouts “ seething 
anarchy,” for the isolation ot the Western powers, 
The elections are preparing; the Tdborels expect to 
gain @ majority of a hundred in the next Parliament, 
but it seems very uncertain. The manifesto of 
to the electors of Bucks is out. It is pompous 
and solemn, full of tall talk about the improw d state ot 
the army, payy, and fortifications, the pacification of 
Ireland, and the —_ ot the nation revived from a 
“dark conspiracy,”’ & defense of the Lrish Church 
—the union of Church and State. It gives a hint that 
the Land ware nev be as pees in the man- 


ner of “ Prudential Progress,” and replies to the lavish 

favropiy, te on the —_ Goveroment But 
Corpus still suspended, t 

Revenue has ob S 


fallen off, and the prestige has to |, 
by the events that are thickening aro in 


estern 
Reverdy Johnsan has been well received, an& made 


As for Roebuck, who went by the sobriquet of “ Our 

Tear-’em,” no one pays much attention to his polit- 

snappishness, and his speech at the Cutlers’ feast 
drew down the —— of the Pregs. 

The cry of the Church is in danger, has drawn some 
of the lish bishops and clergy to Dublin, where 
they are aiding Ape. ore and presence the cause of 
Establishment. prelates are very sensitive about 
revenues, mpage in a two-horse chariot is the 
thing; 4 in a gig would be odious, according to 
one . t must they think of the Colonials, 
who strip to swim rivers, and bave no coaches? 











Tas latest dramatic novelty in Paris was to 
consist of the introduction of the velocipede on the 
stage at the Athenee, in a piece called “Le Petit 
Poncet,” At ibe Gaité in “Nos Enfants,” M. Guil- 
land is to move about on 8 velocipede, which he is said 
to handle with remarkable skili; while at the Menus 





eval boroughs, will leaye the elections much as they 





Plaisira, in “‘ Les Croqueses de Pommes,” no less thay 
twelve velocipedes will be introduced, aa 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED | 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


Inauguration of a New Alpine Railway— 
Reception of M. de Lavalette at Sierre— | 
The Banquet Scene. 


It will rejoice all amateurs of Alpine scenery, as well 
as all intrepid excursionists, to hear that there is now, 
or soon will be, another railway to Italy besides that of 
Mont Cenis—viz., that of the Simplon—the third sec- 
tion of which was thrown open on Sunday, September 6. 
A gentleman who psrticipated in the inaugural cere- 
monies gives the following account of the exercises: 
** Having started from Paris by the 8.40 Pp. m. train on 
Friday, September 4, I only reached Geneva in time to 
make a hasty toilet and get on board the Company’s 
magnificent steamer Simplon, which awaited the arrival 
of the 300 guests so hospitably invited to enjoy one of 
the most delightful excursions I have ever had the 
plearure of making. The steamer, gayly dressed with 














OF TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA, FROM THE SOUTH.—-FROM A SKETCH BY JAMES E. TAYLOR.—3EEZ PAG. 


the flags of various nations, having representatives of 
the French, English, Swiss, and Belgian press, a cap- 
ital band, and two formidab}e guns on board, set.gail at 
12 o’clock on Saturday, September 5. At Bouveret, the 
frontier town of the Valais, we were met by Count de 
Lavalette, who is a man of untiring energy and un. 
daunted perseverance. At Bouveret we were also re- 
ceived by a perfect storm of most eloquent speeches, 
Flowers were distributed by two remarkably pretty 
girls in white, firat to the hero of the day, M. de 
Lavalette, and then to the representatives of the press, 
by which graceful offering we felt duly flattered. The 
question of dividing us—240 in number—on the villages 
between Bouveret and Sierre then occupied the direet- 
or’s attention. Some were billeted on Martigny, others 
on Saxon, which small locality boasts of possessing a 
gambling-house ; and the rest at Sion, where we agreed 


| to meet next morning. At all these villages our party | 


was received with the greatest enthusiasm, which broke 
| out in fireworks, b ing of , and a remarkably 


—o 


| effective Jeu d’ artifice let off from the steep sides of the 
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adjoining mountains. The effect of these sudden 
gleams of colored flame on the snow was admirable. 
Next morning my lucky star was in the ascendant, for, 
as I stepped out of the railway carriage which conveyed 
me from Martigny to Sierre, I found myself following 
a gentleman around whom a few minutes later a wide 
space was suddenly cleared, and whom I then perceived 
was M. de Lavalette. Standing accidentally on his 
right, I was therefore in the best place for hearing the 
reception addresses. At the conclusion of these, we 
proceeded to baptize the railroad by quaffing from 
quaintly-shaped goblets the finest wines of France and 
Italy. At 4 o’clock, we sat down to the grand banquet. 
The scene around was truly magnificent—steep moun- 
tains on all sides (enclosing Sierre, as it were, in a fun- 
nel), a glorious sun, and the azure sky of Italy. The 
spot prepared for our banquet was closed on one side 
by an immense lattice-work covered with plants 
and verdure; the three other sides were open— 
thus we had the fail enjoyment of the splendid scenery 
around us. Each table accommodated twenty guests. 





MRS. 
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In the centre was one of a horseshoe shape, reserved 
for the authorities; and in the middle a fountain 
splashed its icy waters on rocks of champagne bottles. 
We all dispersed after this most agreeable and interest- 
ing féte, either to witness the peculiar effect of fire- 
works in the mountain passes, or to dance w the enliv- 
ening strains of the capital band provided for our en 
tertainment.” 

Terrible Explosion of a Cartridge Factory, 

at Metz, France, 

On the 17th of last September, an explosion, fearfully 
destructive of life, occurred at the arsenal of Metz. 
Two workingwomen in the cartridge factory were dis- 
puting with each other the possession of a pair of scis- 
sors. One of them, with an impulse ef anger, threw the 
scissors at the other. The point touched a cap, the 
fulminating powder exploded. The workshop contained 
more tban one hundred and fifty kilogrammes of pow- 
der. In an instant this powder exploded. The scene that 
ensued was frightful. Men and women, hideously 
burned, ran shrieking through the ruins. Disfigured 
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and mutilated, the wounded uttered cries that seemed 
not human. Out of 103 persons employed in the fac- 
tory, 59 wounded and 15 dead were carried to the hos 
pital of Bon-Secours. It was afterward dikcovered that 
the number of wounded reached 93, and that 40 per- 


On the Sands at Schevening, Holland. 


The small town of Schevening, South Holland, on the 
coast of the North Sea, is a fashionable watering-place, 
much frequented in the season by the Dutch nobility 
and gentry. It is but two or three miles distant from 
the Hague, the royal and aristocratic capital of the 
kingdom, where the court usually resides. The ladies 
who visit Schevening are fond of availing themselves of 
those peculiarly-shaped arm-cha'rs, made of wicker- 
work, several of which are shown in our engraving. 
These chairs, being cheap and light, and not likely to 
be much damaged by exposure in the open air, seem 
well adapted to the use of invalids who require more 
repose and shelter, when they come out of doors, than 
may be found upon the bard wooden benches or rickety 
little seats too often provided for them at our watering- 

Arica, in Peru, Visited by the Earth= 

quake, 

The loss of life and property at Arica, the chief sea- 
port town of Southern Pert, occasioned by the terrible 
earthquake of August last, was very great. The town, 
built on a flat beach close to the sea, was Very liable to 
be flooded by the ewelling of the waters consequent on 
an earthquake. It was always shunned as an unhealthy 
and dangerous place of residence. It had a landing- 
pier, custom-house, and fort or battery to proteet the 
harbor, The roadstead was quite open, atid much fre- 
quented, and the greater part of the foreign trade with 
Bolivia passed through it, Our illustration gives an 
accurate view of the town, and its harbor. 

The International Fete of St. Remy of 
Provence Chasing the Wild Bulls of 
the Camargue. 

The festival of the literary brotherhood of Provence 
‘was carried out in September with spirit and munifi- 
cence. Poems were read and orations delivered; and, 
that four ages may look down on the august reunion, 
the Baron de Brisse places on the table, solemnly, a 
flask of Rbenish, of the vintage of 1442. This was only 
the beginning of the festivities. Banquets ensued in 
the evening at eight, called either dinners or suppers; 
open-air balls in front of the Hotel de Ville, and grand 
feats of tauromachy in the afternoons; not bull-fights, 
but properly bull-tamings, for the object is to brand 
and not to kill the bull. He wants no goading, and 
once conquered, he is docile enough. At these courses 
the fierce litt!e black bulls of the Camargue are man- 
aged with amazing skill, and the day of the “grand 
ferrado” is a holiday for the district, when “lou 
bouvatie” (bouvier or drover) acts the part of ‘lou 
toucadou,” bull-brander, and puts forth all his ener- 
gies to distinguish himself in the eyes of the maidens 
of Aries, It is a surprising exhibition of address and 
courage, with a pleasant smack of danger to give it 
dignity, and rarely if ever sanguinary. 

The Fish Market, at Billingsgate, from 

the River, London. 

Perhaps there are few more stirring scenes to be 
witnessed in London than Billingsgate of s morning, 
although it is not a very pleasant place in which to take 
® “constitutional,” for neither its frequenters nor its 
odors are particularly agreeable. Rude manners and a 
decidedly “‘ ancient and fishlike smell ” pervade it. Still, 
Billinesgate is an important institution, and has a value 
and interest peculiarly its own, The fish market, 
though still the great fish mart of London, is not 20 
exclusively so as it was once; not that less fish is sold 
there than formerly, for of course with the growth of 
the metropolis the demand, and consequently the 
suppiy, has vastly increased. But since the advent of rail- 
ways large quantities of fish are brought to town by 
that means, whereas in old times everything came in 
boats to Billingsgate wharf. The bulk of the fish 
brought by rail, however, still finds its way to Billings. 
gate, the neighboring thoroughferes being incon 
veniently blocked by carriers’ wagons, 

The Cambria, Winner of the Interna- 

tional Yacht Race. 

The schooner-yacht Cambria, which won the chal- 
lenge match, on the 25th of August last, between the 
American yacht Sappho and four British yachts, is re. 
presented in our illustration. The course was round 
the Isle of Wight; and they started, at ten o’clock in 
the morning, from Cowes, passing through the Needles, 
and then turning eastward to run up the Channel. 
They arrived at Cowes in the evening, after circumna- 
vigating the island. The Cambria got in at seventeen 
minutes past six; and the Sappho, which had been dis- 
abled by an accident, did not get to Cowes till nearly 
eight o’clock. 








FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 

Ws have the pleasure this week of calling 
the attention of our public to the portrait of Frances 
Anne Kemble. We are unaware that any likeness of 
this lady has before appeared on this side of the 
Atlantic, since Sir Thomas Lawrence’s celebrated 
sketch of her, published more years since than we 
might care, or she would probably like, to remember. 

As a link between the present age of scenic display, 
melodrama and burlesque, and the palmy days of the 
stage, it is with a singular feeling of kindly admira- 
tion that the theatrical Aabitue will look on the features 
of the last of a race so renowned in theatrical annals as 
the Kembles—and one who is assuredly not the least 
brilliant and intellectual of them. 

Fanny Kemble made her first appearance upon the 
stage at Covent Garden Theatre, London, then under 
the management of her father, Charles Kemble, on the 
5th of Uctober, 1829. She at once settled the fact that 
she inberited the genius of her family. Her character 
was the Juliet of Shakespeare, and Mrs. Charles Kean, 
ther Ellen Tree, took the partot Romeo, The highest 
enthusiasm was created in Miss Kemble’s favor. Her 
extreme youth, which admirably suited the impersona. 
tion, rendered her fine conception and exposition of the 
character the more remarkable. It was by no means 
surprising, therefore, especially when the prestige of 
the name she bore is taken into account, that her wel. 
come by the public should have been so decisive. In 
December of the same year “ Venice Preserved” was 
revived tor the purpose of introducing Miss Kemble as 
Belvidera; and such was her success that she also sus- 
tained the parts of the Grecian Daugiter, Mrs. Bever- 
Jey, Portia, Isabella, Lady Townley, Calista, Bianca, 
Beatrice, Constance, Lady Teazle, Queen Catberine, 
Lady Macbeth, and Julia in the “Hunchback.” The 
three years during which Fanny Kemble retrieved the 
fortunes of her father and the glory of Covent Garden, 
were signalized by the production of “ Francis L.,” a 
tragedy written by herself at the early age of seven- 
teen. 


Tt wae in 1832 that Fanny Kemble first visited this 


country, It would be unnecessary at present to recall 
the history of her variotis triumphs upon our stage. 
Suffice it that in some two years shé was married to 
Mr. Butler, of Philadelphia. Incompatibility of dispo- 
sition rendered this union an unhappy one, but it was 
not until 1849 that Mrs. Butler succeeded in obtaining 
8 divorce, upon which she resumed her maiden name 
of Kemble. It is merely justice to Mrs. Kemble to say 
that public sympathy was from the first awarded her. 
Against the unblemished purity of her name her bit- 
terest enemies have never ventured to utter a word. 
As an authoress, Mrs. Kemble holds no contemptible 
rank. Her dramas, “Francis L.,” and the “Story of 
Seville,” as well as her translations from Schiller, take 
no mean place in dramatic literature, while her prose 
works are remarkable as well for their nervous bril- 
liancy as for a large degree of audacious truth, which 
but seldom finds utterance from the pen of a female, 
As an example of this, we may refer to her “‘ Residence 
on a Georgian Plantation, 1838-9.” 

She has subsequently increased her reputation by 
her Shakspearean readings, which have rarely, or, we 
should say, never been equaled by any public reader. 
Those who have been privileged to hear the impas- 
sioned eloquence with which she delivers some of the 
most powerful passages, will not readily torget the 
effect produced on the critical and crowded audiences 
that have assembled to greet her. 

Itwill be greatly to the regret of such of our readers 
who can enjoy so ptrely an intellectual pleasure to 
hear that Mrs. Kemble now threatens to quit the read- 
ing desk in public. Should she do so, we can only say 
that many years must pass before she can be replaced 
by one who combines so wide a range of characteriza- 
tion, such agrave power, so femivive a delicacy, and so 
intense an appreciation of the grand and the beautiful 








MRS, SCOTT-SIDDONS, 

Ir only “to gaze upon her beauty, nothing 
more,” the American public will, we are sure, be 
eager to attend the readings of the fair Englishwoman 
whose portrait we give in thisnumber, Without refer- 
ence to the fact of her descent from the great Queen of 
Tragedy, we can feel, in looking at that face, so full of 
impassioned loveliness, that Mrs, Scott-Siddons will 
receive warm welcome in this country. During her 
brief visit to America, it is the intention of Mrs, Sid- 
dons to give a series of Classical Readings, in which, it 
it is acknowledged by the press and critics of Great 
Britain, she displays the inherited talent of her ances- 
tors. 

Mrs, Siddons, the great tragic actress, who died in 
1831, had three sons, one of whom, George, held a high 
civil appointment in India. His youngest son, Capt. Wil- 
liam Young Siddons, of the 65th Bengal Light Infantry, 
married the daughter of Colonel Earle. Mary Frances 
was their eldest child. She has been the wife of a naval 
Officer four years. Her father early noticed his young 
child’s talent for acting. After his death, lus widow 
returned to England with her four children, ‘and eda- 
cated the two daughters inGermany. At eleven years 
of age, Mary Frances Siddons attracted great attention 
by her striking performance in a small part of the 
French play “ Esther ;” after that she was continually 
acting in French and German, in the most difficult 
plays of Schiller, Racine, Moliére, Corneille, etc., her 
impersonation of the youth Mortimer, in Schiler’s 
“Marie Stuart,” being such as to induce one of the 
principals of the school to make inquiries of Mr. 
Charles Kean as to the desirability of her being edu- 
cated for the stage. Her extreme youth, he thought, 
made it necessary to defer studying for a few years. In 
private life she has adopted and blended her husband’s 
with her own family name—Scott-Siddons. 

The London Globe pays the following tribute to the 
talents of this heiress of histrionic power: 

“ Mrs, Scott-Siddons is a purely natural actrees, Her 
acting not only appears natural, but itis so, Her utter- 
ance is not “elocutionary,” her facial expressions 
are not ot the nature of Schulz’s ‘* Masks and Faces,”’ her 

would not have satisfied Blair’s notions of 
grace ; her bodily action would drive a conventional 
stage-manager to distraction, and bring down upon her 
the cutting criticisms! of half the connoisseurs in Lon- 
don. * * * There is as wide a difference between the 
acting of Mrs. Scott-Siddons and an ordinary stage per- 
formance, as there is between real poetry and the art 
of versification, and the difference is very much of the 
game nature. The mere maker of verses is probably 
an adept in the knowledge of rhyme and metre, and is 
engaged with the number of syllables and the techni- 
cal formula of verse, So the ordinary actor is skilled 
in voice, management, and posturing, and is engaged 
with traditional business, end the received practice of 
elocution. On the other hand the true poet, perhaps, 
knows little of technicalities, or, like Coleridge, though 
skilled, he cannot stay his muse to count syllables. And 
the natural actor cares little for the conventional busi- 
ness of the stage, orif he cares for it, he involuntarily 
rises superior to the law, and acis emotionally. Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons’s is full of the spirit and 
of acting. She knows little, and must care lees 
for the technical business of stage representation. Sbe 
has a highly developed and exquisitely sensitive emo- 
tional system, and through it her feelings express them- 
selves with wonderful facility. What more ordinary 
performers would do as @ matter of business she does 
under the infiaence of impulse. But she is a great 
actress, and we do not hesitate to say that the place she 
is destined to take on the English stage is at present 
unoccupied. Tragedy is the line in which Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons will excel, we venture to predict, in a manner 
which must astonish ordinary play-goers. Her reading of 
the sleep-walking scene in ‘* Macbeth,” last evening, was 
as nearly perfect as could be, simply because, for the 
time, she was absorbed in the character. The estimate 
we heve formed of her power may appear to be ex- 
pressed in somewhat strong terms, but they are not the 
terms of flattery ; we believe that a very great actress 
stood before us last evening. The Drama requires al) 
the aid it can obtain to raise it out of the state of degra- 
dation into which it has fallen—chiefly for want of real 
actors and actresses. Mrs. Scott-Siddons undoubtedly 
possesses the talent requisite to help in this work, and 
it must not be lost to us.” 

Mrs. Siddons’s series of Readings will 5e inaugurated 
on October 26th, at Steinway Hall, N. Y., the Messrs, 
Steinway having finished the decoration of their beau- 
tiful hall expressly for the occasion. 








Rozert Morris, a colored citizen of Bos- 
ton, and for many years a member of the bar of that 
city, has just returned with his wile from a tour in 
Europe, whither they went a short time since for the 
purpose of attending the exercises of the graduating 
Glass at the “Imper al College ”’ of France. Their son, 
who has the past eight or nive years been pursuing a 
course of studies at thie coll-+ge, graduated w'th high 
honors, having been awarded the two highest prizes 
—costly gold me'als—by the examining judges. Young 
Morris was born in Chelsea, Maes., in the year 1848. 


His case is prima facie evidence of the capacity of col- 





ored persons, when a fair and equal chance is open, to 
stain a high degree of intellectual 


culture, 





MATCH HIM. 


Aw honest man—a man without pretense, 

Modest, but brave—though silent, full of sense ; 

His lightest fancies are substantial facts, 

And his best thoughts translate themselves in 
acts. 

No fogs of doubt obstruct his steady gaze, 

No vague, dim shadow looming through the haze, 

But all stends out clear, sharp, and well defined, 

Before the earnest challenge of his mind— 

A mind that, in beginnings, sees the ends, 

Explores, compares, weighs, gauges, compre- 
hends, : 

And with a force resistless as the tides 

Shapes to results whatever it decides ; 

A clear, cool brain, wcll balanced and compact, 

That in to-day’s discerns t0-morrow’s act, 

And, fruitful ia resource, to Sil its needs 

Measures the succor that must Come in deeds ; 

A calin and lofty courage that can .°P® 

With direst perils, hoping against hope, 

Patience that tires not, and an iron will, 

Tenacious, stubborn, and persistent still, 

That naught can swerve from its one grand 
design 

To fight it out and conquer—“ on this line ;” 

From even disaster wresting full success, 

As in the conflicts of ‘‘ The Wilderness,” 

And making all things to his purpose bend 

Till “ Appomattox” brings the glorious end ; 

Such are the traits that mark our Cooszen Man— 

Note him, O world! and “ Match him, if you 
can |” 








OUR PARIS. 


No. L 


The New Work “ Girl of the Period.” 


Tue true American girl, ideally “‘ sweet” and 
really beautiful, still is; but another ordor of girl 
has cropped up of late years, who may be de- 
scribed in a manner not unlike, though less sol- 
emn, that in which the gentleman “over the 
way” describes the “new” English girl. 

The “new” American gir! flourishes in greater 
perfection of unreality in New York thaa any- 
where else. She is “‘ wonderfully,” if not “ fear- 
fully” made—up! Zmail, of New York, if not of 
Paris, forms the snowy or cream-white basis of a 
complexion which is irrefragably—pink! The 
eyebrows and eyelashes owe their intensification 
to the latent artistic skill of the young lady her- 
self, while the coral of a lip, where no discrimi- 
nating ‘‘ bee” would ever be so blind as to “sip,” 
is due to a red pomade pour les levres, to be found, 
with that agent by which her “ blue veins” are 
‘brought to the surface,” in a wondrous little 
elongated box, pompously labeled dui myste- 
rieux !” 

Add to the red, white and blue—our national 
color—the gold of the false chignon and curls, or 
of that tress which ripples gracefully over her 
Grecian-bended back, and you have before you 
the “new” girl, the “ girl of the period,” though 
all her rainbow brilliancy can hardly be realized, 
unless you can bring before your mind’s eye that 
amazing combination, her toilet, which gorgeous 
whole can orly be equaled by the dreams of a 
sun-struck Oriental. It is the orgy of color, the 
insanity of hue. It would drive a Parisian mad. 
Greens 80 vivid as to induce a worse than “ yellow 
melancholy” by their mere contemplation ; blues 
of the tint of a sky where one longs to find a cloud 
to relieve the unmeaning sameness; purples 
which Solomon in aZ his glory probably wore ; 
reds of a deep, and, of course, agreeably bloody 
hue, and browns that look as if the fabric had 
been dyed in the refuse tubacco of myriad cigar 
stores—such is the result of the choice of all the 
eye she has for color! 

And if, withal, the New York “girl of the 
period” had brains, much might be forgiven her, 
but she bas not. She says that study “‘ makes a 
girl look old,” and to look old with that object of 
objects, a rich husband, unattained, is simply 
fearful. The mind of the “girl of the period” 
shrinks from the awful contemplation of old- 
maidenhood, and she fully realizes the chance 
that there is, that “paw”—her father—may be- 
come poor, 

Compared to the English “girl of the period,” 
the American “girl of the period” may be con- 
sidered a “muff.” Fun she has less of in her 
composition than of prudence. Few men like a 
fast manner, consequently she is, as compared to 
a London girl in her first season, tame. But Bel- 
gravinna Swiftpace, when going through her paces 
at Saratoga, is, I may say, a match for any girl 
alive. She bas a magnificent genius for audacity 
and she is not alone. c 

Would you like to see the contents of Belgra- 
vinna’s “‘ Saratoga trunk” ? 

Boots and slippers for each dress, and one pair 
of “‘ Hungarian,” that is to say Parisian, mann- 
facture, that are meant for wet days, which are 
garnished with bells, so that Belgravinna, when 
walking, makes as much noise as a moderate- 
sized sleigh. Loftiby Flushfunds, a “ boy of the 
period,” with whom I propose to make the reader, 
in the future, better acquainted, saw her, heard 
her, and exclaimed, with the urbanity which dis- 
tinguishes that noble being : 

* Deleesawse ! *pon soul!” 

To return to the trunk. 

Six pots of “imperceptible rouge,” which is 
imperceptible, however, only to idiots, Six, ditto, 
of “white swan powder”—fancy a powdered 
swan!—the “mysterious sheath” spoken of 
above, containing the blue veins, the red lips and 
the black eyebrows and eyelashes in their pri- 
mary state. There comes next, and laid in the 
same box with the golden chignon, those curls 
and that crimpled “fall,” to see which is to suc- 
cumb miserably to the fatal passion of wild and 
unquenchable love! 








How, Belgravinna’s papa being a daring specu 
lator, and his town establishment truly palatial, 
the gorgeous wardrobe contained in the “ Sara 
toga trunk” has been furnished, for Belgravinna 
has—heaven save the mark!—diamonds! must; 
ever remain a mystery. 

* Maw,” too—Mrs. Swiftpace of “* Dustinoyes,” 
the Swiftpaces’ “place” in the couniry—must 
be provided for. She is a painful and large-sized 
fact, especiully when attired in a dress like the 
“red, red rose,” of which the poet speaks as hav- 
‘ing “‘ bloomed in June,” but which Mrs. Swift- 
pace considers suitable to the January of her 
years, and in which she looks like a painting by a 
modern Rubens in a state of delirium. 

Did I speak of Belgravinna’s form, of what 
Loftiby Flushtunds calls her “ matchless fawm”? 
Did I whisper—cotion ? And why cotton? Why? 
Because Belgravinna’s eye not having been trained 
as to proportion, she does not know that the bust 
of a Venus is utterly inconsistent with the form 
of a Psyche, and like most American girls, Bel- 
gravinna is well, though too delicately formed. 
But nature is a thing scorned by the “ girl of the 
pesiod” as developed in a New Yorkian atmo- 
sphere. She does not believe in, or see the beauty 
of it. Th ¢t i8 why, softly be it spoken, she 
tightens her . tays 80 obviously, and is, in conse- 
quence, incapable of much exertion, Exertion, 
indeed, of any kind » ® vulgar thing, utterly be- 
neath Belgravinna, and pre never condescends to 
it unless in the stern nete.®Sity of bullying her 
dressmaker, or when whirling .i2 the waltz, ; 

Belgravinna’s face is one that <8 Only lovely in 
the eye of the ‘boy of the period.” » Not but that 
it is, like the majority of American g."ls’ faces, 
symmetrical enough. Nature, against whi.) Bel- 
gravinna is at war, did much for her, bestow 2g 
upon her a tolerable forehead, a correct nose, » 
pretty mouth, and a good chin; but who would 
suspect her of possessing any expanse of brow 
when she conceals the noble portion of her face 
under a mass of false “‘ frizzes,” such as obliterate 
all intellectuality from her countenance, and give 
her--for Belgravinna has large eyes, and art has 
made them larger—the expression of a King 
Charles spaniel, whuse ‘ mov” has been dyed red 
or yellow, and who has a difficulty in seeing from 
under it ? 

Belgravinna’s naturally small hand is crowded 
into a glove which cramps her palm. Her feet 
are treated with an equally Chinese cruelty, hence 
her ridiculous gait, which is rather that of a hen 
walking on hot gravel, than of a young and buoy- 
ant creature. 

The “ boy of the period” who is rich, is the aim 
of Belgrayinna’s existence. The “boy” of the 
period is not always a young boy. When young, 
he admires Belgravinna, but dispassionately. His 
passionate adoration is for “* Mimi Moustache ” of 
the French dramatic troupe, or for Mademoiselle 
Chic of the comic opera, The difficulties of Bel- 
gravinna’s position arise from the fact that the 
“boy of the period” is not a marrying man, 
therefore it is that the old yout’ frequently car- 
ries off the fair Belgravinna of the hour, his 
reason being that she is ‘‘ young and innocent,” 
and that he is blasé ks to the Mimi Moustaches 
and the Demoiselles Chics of this wicked world. 
Little does the “old youth” think that he—in 
his own mind so fascinating, so completely a 
‘man of the world,” and so well preserved—is 
but the being who signs the checks, in the astute 
mind of the large-eyed, pink-cheeked, blue-veined, 
red-lipped, golden-powdered “‘ girl of the period !” 

The gentleman over the water is quite do!orous 
over the English “ girl of the period.” Why so 
pensive? She, like the New York, or, to general- 
ize, the American girl of the period, is only here 
and there. Ali “girls” are not Belgravinnas; 
all “boys” are not Loftiby Flushfunds. They 
are monstrous facts here and there, but to the 
genuine American “girl” and “boy” they are 
odious. 

It is rather a painfully frequent thing to the 
‘* girls of the period,” that they witness the spec- 
tacle of the Belgravinna of other days, now no 
more the “Cynthia of the moment,” left to drese 
Saint Catharine’s hair, an occupation which our 
Gallic brethren declare to be that of the un- 
married woman. Belgravinna’s extravagance in 
dress bas stood in her way. Sensible youths, even 
when the “girl of the period” is beautiful, 
which, such is the might of the loveliness of na- 
ture, she sometimes is, in spite of her manner oJ 
be-painting and be-ringleting herself, stand ap- 
palled at the idea of having to furnish future 
“Saratoga trunks” with the indispensable item, 
diamonds, undeducted. These sensible youthe 
reflect that, even if rich now, they stand little 
chance of remaining so should they marry a wife 
with whom vanity is madness, and extravagance~ 
for is she not fashionable ?—a duty. 

The “ girl of the period,” therefore, occasion- 
ally is reduced to entering the married state by 
eloping with a “‘ wealthy” adventurer, a “ count” 
or “baron,” who has gambled away everything 
—money at games of cards, and honor at games 
of deceit—and who thinks that her affectionate 
paps will, in time, come down with that cash 
which has made her so “ beautifal” in his—the 
* count’s "—eyes, 

The occupation of the “ girl of the period” ie 
not to perfect herself for the fulfillment of any 
useful réle in life ; it is simply dress. That whelms 
everything ; her daily and hourly thought is tc 
seem, not to be, beautiful. She is much more 
often absurd. 

The “girl of the period” is “fast.” It is be- 
cause she admires everything fast—I use the term 
in the better sense, if it can be said to have one— 
that such persons as the “ count” or the “‘ baron” 
please her. It is his acquaintance with the 
“charming,” “delicious,” “ delightful” fast life 
of Paris, that first commends the foreign noble- 
man to herattention. The arduous search for the 
heiress’s gold—foreign “gentlemen” of that 
stamp, which may be calied that of false coin, 
are always in search of that—is kept in the back- 
grom, and the charms of Paris brought for- 
war 
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** Fast,” alas! she isin more than dress. She 
reads “fast” books, and has a “fast » taste. 
Before the “ girl of the period ” patronized a cer- 
tain kind of heroine, novels that told of her had 
little sale, for they are rarely anything as to style, 
but the “girl” and ‘‘ boy” of the period devour 
them, and the market is flooded withthem. The 
drawback in all this, the weak point in Belgra- 
vinna’s calculations, is the fact that when Loftiby 
Flushfunds sees her, though he admits that her 
“ fawm” is “* deleeshawse,” and laughs—feebly 
at her imitation of Mimi Moustache and Made- 
moiselle Chic’s manner, he prefers the last men- 
tioned “ladies,” whose aim is money, not mar- 
riage. 

So you see, Mimi Moustache and Mademoiselle 
Chic carry the day, and Belzravinna, despite her 
“imperceptible rouge”’ and ‘blue veins,” be- 
comes @ wall-flower, unless, indeed, she is bought 
up in the matrimonial market by some fool from 
the ranks of such men as Loftiby Flushfunds, or 
unless her rich papa buys—for it is buying or 
bribing—a husband for her, or unless, again, she 
encounters the ‘old youth” spoken of above, at 
a period when to marriage inclined. 

How such marriages turn out, how the ‘ count,” 
or “‘ baron,” or the ‘old youth” behave, or mis- 
behave, after marriage, or how the rich “ boy of 
the period,” if finally trapped, trots in harness, is 
not my business to-day; that is with the “girl,” 
the still unmarried “girl of the period.” 

In our American Paris, New York, the “ girl of 
the period” is becoming a spectacle more and 
more frequent. What will be the dimensions of 
her chignon it is impossible to say, She is now 
occupied with the Grecian bend, the last ab- 
surdity, There isa prospect that it will rise till 
it touches the chignon, How, under those cir- 
cumstai ces, the “girl of the period” will be able 
to be seated, is what time alone can explain. 
Imagination quails before the image which will 
be, when she is seated, presented to the human 
eye, and, on the promenade, a pcrambulating 
dromedary with a female head and frizzled hair is 
the nearest approach to what may justly be ex- 
pected. The “ girl of the period” will then have 
become a monster without a name. 


The Babes in the Clouds. 


AMERICAN TRUE STORY. 














AN 


Just ten years ago, there suddenly burst upon 
the Western world a magnificent stranger from 
foreign parts, “‘ with all his traveling glories on.” 
It was the great comet of 1858, on the grand tour 
of the universe. 

It seemed strange that petty human life could 
go on as usual, with its eating and drinking, toil- 
ing, trafficking, and pleasuring, while that ‘ flam- 
ing minister,” on his billion-leagued circuit, was 
preaching the wonders of infinite immensity and 
power, and the nothingness of earth. But science 
has robbed celestial aspirations of their old por- 
tentous significance. The comet no longer runs 
his kindling race, like Vich-Alpine’s henchman, 
with his fiery cross, announcing war and disaster. 

Herald of battle, fate, and fear. 


He is on his own business ; not ours, 

Under the tail of this particular comet doubt- 
less many a tale of Jove was told—in the light of 
his swift splendors many a tender look exchanged. 
The astronomer coolly swept. the starry field with 
his glass, unawed by the irregular night-guard 
patrolling the heavens, and the robber and mur- 
derer disdained the awful witness. He left us as he 
found us—joined to our mortal idols—wise in our 
own conceit, weak, and worldly, and wicked, but 
no castaways of the universe after all. 

We remember that comet-summer, not so much 
for its great astronomical event, as for two singu- 
lar incidents that more nearly touched our human 
sympathies, which will grovel in poor earthly 
affairs, even within sight of the most august 
celestial phenomena, 

One pleasant Saturday afternoon during the 
comet’s appearance, an acronaut, after a prosper- 
ous voyage, descended upon a farm in the neigh- 
borhood of a large market-town, in one of the 
Western States. He was soon surrounded by a 
curious group of the farmer’s family and laborers, 
all asking eager questions about the voyage and 
the management of the balloon. That, secured 
by an anchor and a rope in the hand of the 
aeronaut, its car but a foot or two above the 
ground, was swaying lazily backward and forward 
in the evening air. It was a good deal out of 
wind, and was a sleepy and innocent monster in 
the eyes of the farmer, who, with the owner’s 
permission, led it up to his house, where, as he 
said, he could “hitch it” to his fence. But 
before he thus secured it, his three children, aged 
respectively ten, eight, and three, begged him to 
litt them “into that big basket,” that they might 
sit on “those pretty red cushions.” While the 
attention of the aeronaut was diverted by more 
curious questioners from a neighboring farm, this 
rash father lifted his dartings one by one into the 
car. Chubby littie Johnnie proved the “ ounce too 
much” for the aerial camel, and brought him to 
the gtound ; and then, unluckily, not the baby, 
but the eldest hope of the family, was lifted out. 
The relief was too great for the monster. The 
volatile creature’s spirit rose at once, he jerked 
his halter out of the farmer's hand, and with a 
wild bound mounted into the air! Vain was the 
aerondut’s anchor. It caught for a moment in a 
fence, but it tore away, and was off, dangling 
uselessly after the runaway balloon, which so 
swiftly and steadily rose that in a few minutes 
those two little white faces peering over the edge 
of the car grew indistinct, and those piteous cries 
of “Papa!” “Mamma!” grew faint and fainter, 
up in the air, 

When distant and twilight mists had swallowed 
up voices and faces, and nothing could be seen 
but that dark ernel shape, sailing triumphantly 
away, with ite precious booty, like an aerial 


privateer, the poor father sank down helpless and 
speechless; but the mother, frantic with grief; 
still stretched her yearning arms toward the 
inexorable heavens ; and called wildly up into the 
unanswering void. 

The aeronaut tried to console the wretched 
parents with assurances that the balloon would 
descend within thirty miles of the town, and that 
all might be well with the children, provided it 
did not come down in water, or in deep woods. 
In the event of its descending in a favorable spot, 
there was but ohe danger to be apprehended; 
he thought that the elder child might step out» 
leaving the younger in the balloon. Then, it 
might again rise, and continue its voyage. 

“Ah, no,” replied the mother, “Jennie weuld 
never stir from the car, without Johnnie in her 
arms!” 

The balloon passed directly over the market 
town, and the children seeing many people in the 
streets, stretched out their hands and cried loudly 
for help. But the villagers, though they saw the 
bright little heads, heard no call. 

Amazed at the strange apparition, they might 
almost have thought the translated little crea- 
tures small angel navigators on some voyage of 
discovery, some little cherubic venture of their 
own, as, heading toward the rosy cloud-lands and 
purple islands of sunset splendor, they sailed 
deeper and deeper into the west, and faded away. 

Some company they had, poor little sky-waifs! 
Something comforted them, and allayed their wild 
terrors—something whispered them that below 
the night and clouds was home; that above was 
God; that wherever they might drift or clash, 
living or dead, they would still be in His domain, 
and under His care—that though borne away 
among the stars, they could not be lost, for His 
love would follow them. 

When the sunlight all went away, and the great 
comet came blazing out, little Johnnie was ap- 
prehensive that the comet might come too near 
their airy craft, and set it on fire, with a whisk of 
its dreadful tail. But when his sister assured 
him that that fiery dragon was “as much as 
twenty miles away,” and that God wouldn’t let 
him hurt them, he was tranquilized, but soon 
afterward said, “I wish he would come a little 
nearer, 80 I could warm myself—I’m so cold!” 

Then Jennie took off her apron, and wrapped 
it about the child, saying, tenderly : 

“This is all sister has to make you warm, 
darling, but she'll hug you close in her arms, and 
we will say our prayers and you shall go to 
sleep.” 

“Why, how can I say my prayers, before I have 
my supper?” asked little Johnnie. 

“Sister hasn’t any supper for you, or for her- 
self, but we must pray all the harder,” solemnly 
responded Jennie. 

So the two baby-wanderers, alone in the wide 
heavens, unawed by darkness, immensity, and 
silence, by the presence of the great comet and 
the millions of unpitying stars, lifted their little 
clasped hands, and sobbed out their sorrowful, 
** Our Father,” and then that quaint little supple- 
™entary prayer : 

“ I ay ae down to sleep, 
If Tahoul Taio before — 
I pray the Lord my soui to take. 

“There! God heard that, easy; for we are 
close to Him, up here,” said innocent little 
Johnnie. 

Doubtless Divine Love stooped to the litile 
ones, and folded them in perfect peace—for soon 
the younger, sitting on the bottom of the car, 
with his head leaning against his sister’s knee, 
slept as soundly as though he were lying in his 
own little bed, at home ; while the elder watched 
quietly through the long, long hours, and the car 
floated gently on in the still night air, till it 
began to sway and rock on the fresh morning 
wind. 

Who can divine that simple little child’s 
thoughts, speculations, and wild imaginings, 
while watching through those hours? She may 
have feared coming in collision with a meteor—for 
many were abroad that night, scouts and heralds 
of the great comet—or perhaps being cast away 
on some desolate star-island, or more dreary still, 
floating and floating on, night and day, till they 
should both die of cold and hunger. Poor babes 
in the clouds! 

At length, a happy chance, or Providence—we 
will say Providence—guided the little girl’s wan- 
dering hand toa cord connected with the valve ; 
something told her to pull it. At once the bal- 
loon began to sink, slowly and gently, as though 
let down by tender hands; or as though some 
celestial pilot guided it through the wild currents 
of air, not letting it drop into lake, or river, lofty 
wood, or impenetrable swamp, where this strange 
unchild-like experience might have been closed 
by a death of unspeakable horror; but causing it 
to descend, as softly as a bird alights, on a spot 
where human care and pity awaited it. 

The sun had not yet risen, but the morning 
twilight had come, when the little girl, looking 
over the edge of the car, saw the dear old earth 
coming nearer—“ rising toward them,” she said. 
But when the car stopped, to her great disap. 
pointment, it was not on the ground, but caught 
fast in the topmost branches of atree. Yet she 
saw they were near a house whence help might 
soon come, so she awakened her brother and told 
him the good news, and together they watched 
and w:it+d for deliverance, hugging each other 
for joy and for warmth ; for they were very cold. 

Farmer Burton, who lived in a lonely house, on 
the edge of his own private prairie, was a famous 
sleeper in general, but on this particular morning 
he awoke before the dawn, and, though he turned 
and turned again, he couldsleep no more. So, at 
last, he said to his good wife, whom he had kindly 
awakened to inform her of his unaccountable in- 
somnolence, “ It’s no use; I'll get up and dress, 
and have a look at the comet.” 

The next that worthy woman heard from her 








outer door. It seems that no sooret did he step 
forth from his house, than his eyes fell on 4 
strange portentous shape hanging in a large pear 
tree, about twenty yards distant. He could seein 
it no likeness to anything earthly, and he half fan- 
cied it might be the comet, who, having put out 
his light, had come down there to perch. In his 
fright and perplexity, he did what every wise man 
would do in s like extremity; he called on his 
valiant wife. Reinforced by her, he drew near 
the tree, catitiously reconnoitring. Surely never 
pear-tree bore such fruit! 

Suddenly there descended from the thing a 
plaintive, trembling little voice: 

‘Please take us down. We are very cold!” 

Then a second little voice : 

“‘ And hungry, too. Please take us down!” 

“Why, who are you? And where are you?” 

The first little voice said: 

** We aro Mr. Harwood’s little boy and girl, and 
we are lost in a balloon.” 

The second little voice said : 

“It’s us, and we runned away with a balloon. 
Please take us down.” 

Dimly comprehending the situation, the farmer, 
getting hold of a dangling rope, succeeded in 
pulling down the balloon. 

He first lifted out little Johunie, who ran rap- 
idly a few yards toward the house, then turned 
round, and stood for a few moments, curiously 
surveying the balloon. The faithful little sister 
was so chilled and exhausted that she had to be 
carried into the house, where, trembling and sob- 
bing, she told her wonderful story. 

Before sunrise a mounted messenger was dis- 
patched to the Harwood home, with glad tidings 
of great joy. He reached it in the afternoon, and 
a few hours later the children themselves arrived, 
in state, with banners and music, and conveyed 
in a covered hay-wagon and four. 

Joy-bells were rung in the neighboring town, 
and in the farmer’s brown house the happiest 
family on the Continent thanked God that night. 








A Maryland Outrage—A Philadelphia Train 
Attacked in Baltimore on the Eve of the 
Pennsylvania Election, October I2th. 
ln explanation of the picture on our front 

page, we publish the following account of the scene re- 

presented, by an eye-witness, a reporter of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star : 

“The train which left Washington at 5.40 P. mu. yes- 
terday for Philadelpbia, was attacked in Baltimore 
about 7 o’clock, by one of the most villainous and cut- 
throat looking mobs that ever disgraced even Baltimore. 
The train consisted of three passenger cars from Wash- 
ington, chiefly filled with male passengers, but a num. 
ber of lady passengers were in the rearmostcar, At 
Annapolis Junction one of the lads who usually sell 
newspapers on the train between Washington and 
Baltimore commenced taking a vote for the Presidency 
among the male passengers, and after going through 
the train, he reported fifty votes for Seymour and 
Blair, forty-two for Grant and Colfax, and seven neu- 
tral, or who declined to tell how they intended to vote at 
the Presidential election. The design of taking this 
vote was developed when the train reached Baltimore. 
It was evidently intended to “‘spot”’ the Republicans, 
to make them the marks for the mob in the precon- 
certed attack on the train which took place at the Presi- 
dent street depot. 

Many of the passengers on the train to Baltimore 
were way travelers, who generally voted for Seymour 
and Blair, and on the arrival of the train in Baltimore 
most of them left at Camden Station, leaving the re- 
maining passengers chiefly Republicans. The cars 
were drawn through Baltimore by horses, separately, 
and as tbe first car, in which were the smokers, was 
halted on the east side of President street depot, it was 
almost instantly taken possession of by a mob of roughs, 
upward of a hundred in number, who leaped upon the 
frontand rear platforms, and occupied both doors of 
exit, so as to make sure of the inside. The 
mob outside crowded against the windows, shouting 
for Seymour and Blair, which was their rallying-cry. 
Then they flocked into the car and filled the passage- 
way between the seats till it was impossible for the 
passengers to escape. The ruffians inside commenced 
an examination of each passenger. They inquired as 
to where he lived, if he was going to Philadelphia to 
vote, and ended with a threat that if any Grant and 
Colfax men were in the car they would have their brains 
blown qut. 

A party of three or four accosted William Thornton, 

a Philadelphian, and assistant purveyor at the Metro- 

politan Hotel, Washington, who was sitting quietly in 

his seat, in this wise: The leader presented a cocked 
revolver, which he held directly against Thornton’s 
mouth, saying, ‘‘ Where do you live? Are you going to 

Philadelphia to vote? Tell me quick, or I'll blow your 

brains out!” adding a horrible oath. Thornton begged 

them to spare his life, and to mollify them, told them 
that he was one of Billy McMuilen’s crowd in Philadel- 
phia. The man with the pistol said, “You lie. I be- 
lieve you are one of the Radicals going to Philadelphia 
to vote: and if I thought you were, I would kill you 
right here.”” He added, in a threatening manner; 

«Who do you know in Philadelphia that can vouch for 

you? Tell me somebody I knowin Philadelphia, or I 

will kill you,” still holding the pistol to his face. 

Thornton held up his hand and swore that he was tell- 

ing the truth, when the ruffian left him, begging him 

to excuse them for having treated one of McMullen’s 
crowd so roughly. A colored map, who sat in the rear 
of Mr. Thornton, was next assailed with black jacks 
over the head by three or four of the ruffians for dar- 
ing to look at them. He gave no provocation whatever. 

While this was going on inside, the crowd outside 

was incessantly yelling, “Bring them out. Kill every 

one of them! Don’t let one of them go on the train ! 

Throw them under the cars!” The other passengers 

expected every moment to have their turn of cross-ex- 

amination in the same style as that administered to 

Mr. Thornton, but before the examiners had time te 

go through the entire car in this way, the next one 

arrived, when the mob ran down toward it and beat 
several of the passengers in the most brutal manner. 

One passenger was pulled bodily out of the side win- 

dow, and kicked and beaten by the mob till they could 

pummel him no more. The third cir arrived, and its 
occupants were treated in the same way; and after this 
the ruffians staggered through the cars, shouting for 

Seymour and Blair, with imprecations that if any Grant 

and Colfax man dared to say he was for either of them, 

they would kill him onthe spot. None of the passen- 
gers were armed, at least no weapons were displayed 





wakeful spouse was a frightened summons to the 
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First New Jersey Rowing Regatta, on 
the Passaic River, at Newark, Saturday, 
October [0th. 


Tux first annual regatta of the New Jersey 
State Rowing Associations took place on Saturday after- 
noon, Oct. 10th, on the Passaic river, at Newark. A more 
charming locality could thot have been selected for the 
races, the river, above the upper railroad bridge, being 
quite broad, free from obstructions, and marked with 
the most picturesqtié seenery. The course was three 
miles in extent. The elegant carriage-rosds running 
close to the northern bank of the river for several 
miles were densely crowded with fashionable equi- 
pages and spectators on foot. 

The first race was for single scull-working boats, the 
prize being a handsome silver goblet, presented by 
Thomas B. Peddie, Mayor of Newark. Neat gold 
badges were also presented to the second and third in 
the race. Out of nine entries, five started at just foriy- 
one minutes past two v.m. These were H. B. Ourtis, 
J. Benson, George Ebbetts, E. Benson and J. Ballin, 
The distance was one mile and return. The race was 
well contested, and was won by Curtis in nineteen 
minutes, fifty-four seconds, Benson aad Ebbetts coming 
in second and third. 

The second race was for double sculls, same kind of 
build, and was for a prize of two gold badges. Two 
boats—the Atlantic and Musquito—entered and ran. 
H. 8. Magrane and W. B. Curtis handled the sculls in 
the Atlantic, while Joseph Russell and Joseph Benson 
did likewise in the Musquito. The Atlantic came in 
first, having accomplished the two miles in seventeen 
minutes and forty-three seconds, while the Musquito 
was only five seconds behind. The contestants in this 
and the former race were all men belonging to the 
Atlantic Club of Hoboken. The next was for four- 
oared lapstreaks, three-mile course, the prize being 
gold badge for each of the winning crew. For this 
there were three entries, as follows: Wink of the 
Nereid Club, Newark, Quickstep of the Passaic Club, 
Newark, and Brunette of the Hudson Club, Jersey 
City. 

Before reaching the upper stake-boat, throngh an 
accident, the Brunette and Wink ran into each other, so 
the Brunette declined going round the stake. 
the race was a very fine one, but was easily 
in twenty-six minutes eight-and- 
Wink came in next, making the 
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the winning crew. 
These were the Atlantic of the Atlantic Club, 
Passaic of the Passiac Club, Newark; Hudson 
Jersey City; Ruteers of the 
Association, New Brunswick. 
Atlantic in twenty minutes 
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regatta was successful in every particular, and 
the young men of Newark have inaugurated this 
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Janauschek in the Character of Phaedra. 

The “‘Phedra” of Racine is not a play 
calculated to attain popularity with the American pub- 
lic, but, as the production of a master in classical 
dramatic writing, it affords many opportunities for the 
display of histrionic power. Our engrav 22, represents a 
scene from this tragedy which we bavo 3-/ectec tor illus- 
tration because it permits, perhaps, better than more 
modern themes, an exhibition of that grandeur of 
action and expression which marks th delineation of 
cos- 


and in form and feature the picture ie a faithful 








Flotilla Excursion of the Grant and 
Legion, of Newark, N. J. on the 
River, October [6th. 


P. 

Tue Grant and Colfax Legion of Newark, 
N. J., made a novel and very beautiful domo:tration 
on Friday evening, October 16th, all the companies 
joining in a grand flotilla excursion op the Passaic 
river. The squadron was composed of a large barge, 
yachts, and a goodly number of small 
boats, all handsomely decorated with Chinese lanterns, 
flags, avd transparencies. 

The various factories and private dwellings along the 
river banks were brilliantly flluminated, and as the 
boats sped along toward Belleville, the reflection on 
the water of the torches and lanterns of the Legion, 
and the fires burning on either bank, was trn!y magni- 
ficent. At Belleville the excursionists disembarked, 
and paraded through the village until near midoight, 
when they returned to the boats, and started on their 
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THE FIRST NEW JERSEY STATE ROWING REGATTA, ON THE PASSAIC RIVER, AT NEWARK, N. J., SATURDAY, OCT. 10rTH—¥FROM A SKETCH BY JAS. E. TAYLOR—SEE PAGE 103. 
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THE OLD HOUSE. 


Ona, farmhouse old, with gables gray, 
Round which the woodbines droop and cling, 
Where swallows twitter all the day, 
And russet-ccated robins sing, 
I cross your threshold worn and old, 
Half hidden by the tangled grass, 
That seems to think my footsteps bold, 
And nods and shivers as I pass. 


How still and lone the empty ryom ! 
No voice to speak a kin {iy word 
No laugh to drive aw4y the gloom, 


Where often he- h i 
When, in the ¢,. “yor Sarre 


? 
ar off long ago, 

Glad f00' steps rang along the hall, 
And voi seg spoke, in accents low, 

The words most dear and sweet of all. 


Tow bare and cold the lonely hearth 
Where happy faces once were seen, 
And voices rang in merry mirth, 
The cheerful song and jest between. 
Where are the ones who gathered here, 
In that glad, happy time of old? 
Ah, me! no answer greets my ear— 
All lonely, silent, bare, and cold! 


Here sat our mother, tender-eyed, 

The peace of Heaven in her sweet face ; 
We used to linger at her side, 

And count this spot a hallowed place. 
How lonely seems this empty room, 

Where mother’s face no more I sce! 
‘Perhaps, from out the shadowy gloom, 

Her loving spirit looks on me. 


Here father sat at close of day ; 
I see his kindly features yet ; 

Though he has gone so far away, 
His face I never shall forget. 

Beneath the churchyard’s flowers and grass 
His face was hidden, long ago, 

Where daisies watch the sunbeams pass 
Across the graves so green and low. 


How sad! how still! the churchyard’s gloom 
Is not more sorrowful than this! 
Dead fares haunt the empty room— 
The forms and faces that I miss, 
They whisper to my lonely heart ; 
‘Th’ unbidden tears wili fill my eye; 
The years have drifted us apart— 
Old lonely, lonely house, good-by. 








VIERGIE. 


BY MARIO UCHARD. 


xL 


Two days after the scenes I have related, all 
that remained of La Mariasse was a black cross in 
the village cemetery, and Viergie was definitely 
installed in the chateau, to the extreme surprise 
of all the servants. Nothing could change Mad- 
ame de Senozan’s resolution, whatever might be 
her doubts or struggles with her own feelings. 

These events were all so strange, that we could 
scarcely realize them. Viergie, overwhelmed by 
all that had occurred, did not leave her chamber 
for two or three days. One morning, however, 
when I arrived to breakfast, and saw her seated 
with Genevieve, by Madame de Senozan’s side, it 
required quite an effort of mind to assure myself 
that it was not a dream. Intoxicated by the luxury 
of an existence entirely new to her, and by ihe 
thousand shadws of worldly etiquette incidental to 
it, Viergie’s soniewhat stiff manner was tinged 
with a species #f untamed awkwardness, which, 
however, was not without its charms. With her 
large black eyes cast down, she listened silently 
to the small talk we exchanged with each other, 
for the purpose of concealing from the serv- 
ants the embarrasisment we felt. When Mad- 
ame de Senozan or Genevieve spoke to her, she 
replied, blushing, a3 if embarrassed by these 
evidences of delicate affection, which she heard 
for the first time. 

After breakfast Genevieve and her brother went 
ts usual to take bread to some fawns, which were 
secured in a small enclosure in the park. Gene- 
vieve took Viergie by the hand and insisted on 
her going too. Glad to escape from the constraint 
which seemed to exist within doors, I followed 
them, and we soon found ourselves under the 
shade of green foliage. Since the night on which 
Viergie visited me at my chateau we had scarcely 
had an opportunity of exchanging a word with 
each other. On the present occasion, while the 
child dragged Genevieve in advance, we two were 
left alone together. Considerably troubled in 
mind, I walked silently by her side for a few mo- 
ments, for I scarcely knew low to address ber. 

You have begun at last a happy life, Viergie,” 
said I, with an effort. 

Yes,” she replied ; “‘ only, the happiness is so 
sudden that I require some time to forget the 

“But Madame de Senozan and Genevieve have 

_ received you with such marked tenderness, that 
you ought to feel confidence. What have you to 
fear in the future ?” 

° “Nothing, it is true!” said she. ‘“ My mother 

} and sister have been very kind to me.” 

On hearing these words, which seemed an affirm. 
ation of her rights, I felt a kind of shiver run 
through me, and, in spite of myself, I glanced at 
her with surprise depicted on my face. She doubt- 
less remarked it. 

Oh! reassure yourself,” said she ; “‘if I speak 
in this manner to you, it is because I know you 
are acquainted with our secret. What matters 
the name I give them, if they can love me and I 
can love them? I know very well that I am only 
a stranger here, received through charity. If you 
see me sad, it is bec.use I must get accustomed 
to my new life. Tears for my over mother are 
still in my eyes.” 

By this time we had reached the enclosure and 
rejoined Genevieve. 








Iwas to leave that day to spend a week with 
D’Amblay. I should have gone before, but I had 
been delayed by the extraordinary incidents that 
had occurred. My Presence was no longer neces- 
sary to the m .rchioness, and I felt that, owing to 
the ©o-msion of thoughts and feelings which I 
“-perienced on Viergie’s account, it was necessary 
forme to absent myself from her, that I might 
collest my thonghts and put my feelings to 
rest. It was, therefore, with a species of relief 
that I left La Morniete. The next day I was at 
D’Amblay’s house, 

If there be one abyss more difficult to fathom 
than another, it is the heart of man. In spite of 
all that is said on the eternal subject of love, the 
greatest roué is only a simpleton at the moment 
of danger. I loved at last. I knew it by the deep 
anxiety that bad taken possession of me; by a 
pectiliar joyous feeling I experienced, sharp as 
grief. I loved a girl whose mind was already tar- 
nished by perfidious suggestions, whose imagina- 
tion had caught a glimpse of the deceptive resig- 
nation of vice! And yet I had too much pride to 
believe myself powerless to conquer my foily. I 
could no longer avoid the rock toward which I was 
drifting. It was no longer a time for dreaming, 
nor could I now carry out that compromise of my 
conscience on which I had resolved, However 
uncertain Viergie’s position might be in the 
world, she was to me, henceforth, Madame de 
Senozan’s daughter, and if I could not quench the 
ardent desire, whether caprice or passion, with 
which she had inspired me, I should be bound for 
life, for I could not possess her unless I gave her 
my name, Such a conclusion seemed to me to be 
so absurd, that I was astonished I could ever have 
discussed it seriously. I had no objection to being 
in love with this beautiful creature, goat-tender 
or duchess; but to marry Marulas’s reputed 
daughter! 

After all, was this tumult of my senses love? I 
loved through desire, as I had loved, in my fash- 
ion, 80 many other women, whom I knew to be 
inaccessible, and whom I had never even tried to 
obtain. It would be nowas it had been when 
defeated betore ; thanks to the energy of my will, 
I should forget this fancy or caprice, realizing 
that it was dangerous to my repose. 

I remained a week absent. You know D’Am- 
blay’s humor, and the joyful life he leads, Twenty 
guests were gathered together. We had a great 
féte on the occasion of Madame d’Amblay’s birth- 
day. Among some pretty young women, I found 
your cousin, the lovely Hortense de Pleurac, who 
accuses you of forgetting her. 

When, on the day following my return, I went 
to La Morniere, more moved than I liked to con- 
fess, I saw plainly that Viergie’s installation in 
the chateau was henceforth an accomplished fact. 
The constraint of the first few days had insensibly 
melted into a kind of timid familiarity, which still 
showed signs of trouble ; but, vailed as the hospi- 
tality which she received under that roof might 
be, where she was to be regarded only as a for- 
saken orphan, it was plainly to be seen, by the 
affectionate regard with which she was treated, 
that her place was definitely by the side of Gene- 
vieve and André. She received me with such 
marked coolness, I did not dare offer my hand, and 
I stood before her unable to conceal my embar- 
rassment. 

I soon discovered the secret of all this. Gene- 
vieve, careless of the drama that was being played 
around her, listened only to the dictates of her 
heart, or, who knows? perhaps, guided by some 
mysterious instinct, consoled as a sister this poor 
girl who was in grief, and who had been received 
through her mother’s charity. In the inequality 
of their positions she saw only astronger motive 
to love and encourage her. Viergie alone main- 
tained a kind of stiff reserve, which almost resem- 
bled indifference. A stranger in the midst of the 
refined elegance that surrounded her, she felt 
uncomfortable and embarrassed by manners to 
which, with difliculty, she grew accustomed ; but 
even her reserve gave her an air of pride, which ex- 
cluded all idea of servile dependence. To have 
seen her, one would almost have guessed that she 
felt herself to be the arbitress of this family’s 
happiness. 

Under ber apparent calmness, Madame de 
Senozan was a prey to the most cruel emotions. 
Stung by her doubts, she sometimes seemed to 
reproach herself for this strange division of her 
affection. In spite of La Mariasse’s revelation, 
all the fibres of her heart were attached to Gene- 
vieve, the child of her soul, for whom she had 
trembled, for whom she had suffered, who had 
given her all tho joys, all the pangs she had 
endured. At times she overwhelmed her with 
caresses, as if to prove her constancy; then, at 
the sight of Vier» ie, she shivered at the thought 
that the truth had been really told her, She then 
thought of the miserable childhood that martyr 
had suffered. When they were both alone, she 
pressed Viergic in her arms, and covered her fore- 
head with kieses, as if she would compensate for 
the doubts wiici: tortured her, and which she 
could not conquer. 

Two weeks passed away, and the course of 
things being devi:icdly fixed, life at La Morniere 
seemed to return to its habitual serenity. Yet, 
notwithstanding my resolution, a dull feeling of 
disquietude tormented me. I tried to remain like 
ice, and I breathed an atmosphere of flame, Vier- 
gie, whose character was being more and more 
revealed every cay, became a living enigma to 
me, which troubled me exceedingly. Never was 
there a more strange mixture of heart, soul, and 
mind, Thanks to Marulas’s lessons, her education 
was a combination of ignorance and of the strang- 
est knowledge. It showed the assiduous care of 





a university pedagogue who bad taught her like 
a boy. When she grew more sociable and confia- | 
ing, we were often astonished in the course of our | 
conversation to discover in her unaffected mind | 
singular loftiness of thought, mingled with almost 
infantine superstition and belief in magic. Some- 
times, also, we found in ber the most terrible ob- 
scurity of comprehension concerning the most 


simple questions of morality, as if some one had, 
through design, deliberately perverted her intel- 
ligence, or wished to prepare that ardent and can- 
did nature for a career of wickedness. Her ima- 
gination, fevered by the false notions of life which 
she had obtained from the novels put into her 
young hands, caused her to view the world 
meongh the deceptive fiction of modern litera- 
ure, 

Still, we soon acquired a salutary influence over 
this almost untamable character. Won by ten- 
derness, which seemed to open suddenly new hori- 
zons to her soul, Viergie gradually lost that fierce 
mistrust which had had its origin in her misery. 
It seemed as if at certain moments that, absorbed 
in herself, she contemplated with much emotion 
some enchanting dream. Always a little timid, 
she listened, not daring to be natura), weighing 
every word, every gesture, and we were astonished 
at her cold reserve, which she did not even try to 
shake off. 

One day we were still more surprised on seeing 
her suddenly transformed, and we then under- 
stood that during the moments when she had 
seemed to us to be absorbed, she had been study- 
ing the marchioness and Genevieve, that she 
might learn from them what was wanting in her- 
self, Ease of manner, tone, she had seized every- 
thing through that marvelous gift of transforma- 
tion which women possess to a degree we can 
never attain, She seemed to be suddenly en- 
dowed with sovereign grace and beauty. From 
that day no one would have supposed that she 
had ever been absent from the chateau. 

My aunt, almost always an invalid, had begged 
me to oversee her son’s education. I thus passed 
a portion of every day with my two cousins—for 
thus I was obliged to call them. Almost every 
day we went for a ramble in the woods. ‘Viergie 
rode a pony which had been made a present to 
her by Genevieve, and which she broke herself— 
valor that revealed her haughty will. We would 
then return, and I would give André up to his 
tutor, and listen to the music-lesson Genevieve 
gave to Viergie, who possessed a truly splendid 
voice, and a rare ear for music. 

Still, in the midst of this intimacy, which par- 
took of almost a fraternal character, there was an 
indefinable restraint existing between Viergie and 
myself, no matter how gay Genevieve might be, 
I had at first attributed the coldness with which 
Viergie had treated me since her arrival at the 
chateau to the fact that she was suddenly placed 
in the midst of a family strange to her, with habits 
that were entirely new; but when the first em- 
barrassment incidental to this condition of things 
had disappeared, I soon discovered that there 
was something more than reserve in her beha- 
vior to me. I tried to imitate her, but in spite of 
the wise resolutions I had formed, the fascina- 
tion she had awakened in me caused my attempt 
to show my indifference to prove a miserable fail- 
ure. Some inexpressible misunderstanding be- 
trayed in us secret irritation. I could not forget 
the past, and the recollection of it seemed also to 
weigh upon her. It seemed as if a species of 
mute complicity bound our souls together for 
ever. Sometimes I surprised her glance resting 
on me with a kind of sombre fixedness, the intoxi- 
cating languor of which penetrated me like a shaft 
of fire. At other times, on the contrary, when I 
spoke to her, she assumed a harsh and haughty 
tone toward me, and harassed me with cruel 
words, the meaning of which did not escape me, 
and which betrayed her bitter hostility. 

One evening Genevieve remained up-stairs with 
her brother, who was not very well, and did not 
come down to dinner. My aunt and I were in the 
drawing-room, and, a few steps from us, Viergie 
was leaning over the balcony, seemingly plunged 
in a deep reverie. 

“ Have you noticed a change in Viergie’s tem- 
per for the last few days?” asked my aunt, in a 
low voice. ‘‘ She seems anxious, and low-spirited, 
and I cannot imagine the cause of her melan- 
choly.” 

* Have you questioned her ?” 

“Yes; and could only obtain evasive answers. 
I am afraid the poor child has some secret grief, 
which she dares not confess.” 

At that moment Viergie stepped through the 
open window into the room. She sat down at the 
piano with an air of wearinees, and let her hand 
wander mechanically over the keys. 

The marchioness glanced at me with real con- 
cern in her face at seeing her in this thoughtful 
mood, 

“Viergie, my child,” said she, “take a little 
walk with Jean in the park, rather than remain 
80 pensive in Genevieve’s absence.” 

“If you wish it,” replied Viergie, carelessly ; 
and then turning toward me, she added, “ Will 
you come?” and without waiting to see whether 
I followed her, she stepped on the balcony and 
descended the steps. 

“The margin of the Jake is damp,” said I; 
would you not prefer to walk on the terrace ?” 

** Just as you please.” 

She directed her steps toward an avenue formed 
by thick trees. We had reached that state that 
we scarcely spoke when alone together ; I there- 
fore walked by her side in silence. Her gait be- 
trayed a species of tebrile impatience, and I felt, as 
if by some strange sympathy, that she was tor- 
tured by some painful thought that I wished to 
share. While looking at her I felt that violent 
agitation which I could not conquer, and in spite 
of myself I could not help thinking of that day 
when I felt myself master of her existence, and 
which had vanished so quickly. The emotions of 
the past all came back to me, and I was bewil- 
dered by her beauty, which was intoxicating, and 
by the harmonious movements of her form, so 
elegant and supple. A lock of hair that had come 
unfastened floated on her white neck. It dis- 
tressed me at last to see her so taciturn. 


** What are you thinking about, Viergie ?” said I. 
She started as if suddenly aroused from a 
reverie. 


_ “What am I thinking about?” she replied, in 





a tone of surprise. “Nothing. What makes you 
ask me that question ?” 

Seeing you so much absorbed,I feared you 
might have some secret grief.” 

** And if such were the case, what could you, 
say?” 

**T should say that we often create imaginary 
troubles that a friend could chase away, if they 
were confided to him.” 

“Oh! I am too happy to require your consola- 
tion, As you have told me before, have I not 
everything now that I can desire, even without 
taking into consideration your precious friend- 
ship ?” 

“You are wrong,” I returned, a little hurt, “if 
you do not believe it sincere.” 

“Oh! everything is so sincere in this chateau,” 
she replied ironically; ‘‘ they teast me, they adore 
me, they humor even my caprices; I am trulya 
monster of ingratitude not to wear a smile of con- 
tentment continually on my lips.” 

“Great heavens! what is the matter?” I ex- 
claimed, terrified at this burst of bitterness. 


‘Nothing! we are merely conversing. What 
do you suppose is the matter ?” 
“You must be suffering mentally; those 


strange words certainly came from your heart,” 

She glanced at mea moment, apparently much 
agitated. 

** Well, yes,” she replied, in sheer desperation. 
*T am suffocating in the midst of this luxury, 
this happiness, in this constraint, which chains 
my thoughts even to the least word that falls from 
my lips. I languish in the midst of this-affection 
which surrounds me at all times and in all places, 
which even grudges me the liberty of tears; for 
to weep is an offense in their eyes. I think to be 
alone in the open air, to run along the dusty 
roads, to live, in short, if it be only to feel that [ 
have a heart, and enjoy my sadness or my joy in 
my own fashion.” 

She suddenly burst into tears, and sobs choked 
her utterance, I was astonished at this violent 
burst of grief. 

*Viergie,” said I, ina gentle tone, “ why do you 
weep thus?’’ 

She made me no reply. I tried to take her 
hand, but the moment she felt my touch sho drew 
it violently away. 

**Leave me! leave me!” she exclaimed, in a 
tone of extreme anger. ‘ Don’t you see that you 
are odious to me—that I detest you—I hate you?” 

** You hate me!” 

“Oh! forgive me,” she returned, seizing my 
hand. “ Payno attention to what I say. If you 
only knew how much I suffer!” 

I was moved to the very soul at this delirium. 

She was so oppressed with sobs that I feared 
she would faint. I took her in my arms, as we 
do a child whom we wish to console, With her 
head reclining on my shoulder, she continued to 
weep. Her tears fell on my hands. 

When I had calmed her, I reproached her ten- 
derly for having concealed her grief from me so 
long. She listened to me with an air of sadness. 

** How can I explain what I feel?” she replied, 
‘when I cannot even understand it myself? 
How can I tell you that I sometimes entertain 
thoughts of jealous hatred against every one 
around me—against Genevieve, against my 
mother, at the same time I feel that I would give 
my life to save them from a single pang? There 
are moments when, with my heart overflowing 
with gratitude and tenderness, I would fall at 
their knees; then suddenly some wicked in- 
stinct takes possession of me, and I fee) that I 
am their enemy. ll their actions, so noble, so 
deserving to be admired and loved, humiliate and 
irritate me. Fright#ul recollections of my infancy 
return to me, when I was nourished in a sacrile- 
gious aversion to a family that was my own. All 
this is foolish, odious, inexplicible, is it not? I 
find my mother, and I am ungrateful. I suffer, 
without knowing from whence comes the pain. 
In the midst of all the happiness with which I 
am overwhelmed, I think of the past, of my 
misery, and regret that time, Yousee that I am 
insane,” she added, almost in terror. 

“No, you are not insane, Viergie,” I replied. 
**You are a child pining for your childhood’s 
asseciations. Accustomed to your solitary reve- 
ries, to wander freely where you pleased, you fancy 
yourself a prisoner in the chateau, like a bird in a 
golden cage. This is the cause of your torments, 
this is the cause of all your trouble, and you be- 
lieve the agony of ennui, which you have not yet 
been able to conquer, to be ingratitude,” 

“Perhaps it is so,” she replied, in a pensive 
tone; “‘ but I assure you I suffer terribly.” 

We returned to the chateau, and Viergie went 
up-stairs to Genevieve, so that the marchioness 
might not see her eyes red with weeping. 

“You will detest me now,” said she, as she was 
leaving me. 

I was about to protest, when she stopped. 

“* After all, what matter!” she exclaimed, in a 
tone of bitterness, as if she regretted having suo- 
cumbed to her feelings. ‘“‘ Perhaps I prefer your 
hatred.” 

And with this strange remark, she ran away. 

I confided to my aunt as much of this conver- 
sation as I could reveal. It explained to us at last 
that languor which almost resembled the wither- 
ing away of her organization, so full of vitality 
naturally. She realized with me that we must, 
before all, cure the peculiar condition of Viergie’s 
mind, and manage to prevent too sudden a transi- 
tion of one who had been accustomed to an 
almost vagabond life. 

The next day after breakfast, as we were rising 
from the table, my aunt said : 

“Viergie, my dear child, you must take Gene- 
vieve’s place for a few days, in her visits of charity, 
Go, then, to the Mas du Goulet, andsee Romain’s 
mother, who is ill.” 

From these words, Viergie surmised that I had 
spoken to my aunt. She glanced gratefully at 
me, then taking the marchioness’s hand, she kissed 
it affectionately, saying : 

“How good you are!” 
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From that day, by a tacit agreement, Viergie 
assumed the direction of the charities bestowed 
from the chateau. This employment of her time, 
pesides giving her a great deal of liberty, had, 
apparently, the effect of effacing painful reminis- 
cences from her mind, and allowed her by degrees 
to win the affection of the poor people who had 
formerly despised her ; for she assisted them with 
that tact which only those possess who have 
themselves experienced poverty. 

She was acquainted with all the really unfor- 
tunate, who are often timid, or keep their circum- 
stances concealed, There was not a single lowly 
cabin the inmates of which she did not know. In 
order to avoid even the shadow of a fetter on 
her desire for freedom, my aunt gave her the key 
of the park, so that she might feel herself free 
from all restraint. She often rose before daylight 
and left the chateau, even unknown to the ser- 
vants, dressed in her peasant’s clothes, and we 
were surprised to learn on her return that she 
had visited some hut three miles distant. The 
country was too safe, and she was too well known, 
for us to be uneasy at these excursions, from 
which she returned joyous and cheerful by the 
time the marchioness left her room. 

Although I saw that she made an effort to treat 
me with a little more confidence, still, Viergie 
always seemed uneasy in my presence, as if that 
extraordinary feeling of hatred which had once 
burst forth in an explosion of bitter expressions 
was stronger than her will. It seemed as if a 
secret struggle was going on in a mind filled with 
strange contradictions. At times it seemed as if 
she would ask my forgiveness. It was then that, 
intoxicated by the charms which were exhaled 
around her, the most insane thoughts took pos- 
session of my brain, 


xm. 


One morning, while proceeding to the chateau 
on horseback, I met her at the Cross of Saint- 
Honorat, 

“ What! is it you?” I exclaimed, surprised to 
find her sitting on the steps. 

“I am waiting for you as I used to do,” she re- 
plied, gayly; if you will give Star to your groom, 
you shall take me back.” 

I dismounted ; she took my arm, and we took a 
cross-path which’ led us straight toward La 
Morniere. 

“I scarcely recognize you,”’ said I, “‘in your pea- 
sant’s costume.” 

‘* These are my working clothes,” she returned > 
‘my handsome dresses frighten the poor people. 
I am too well known. When I wear them, I am 
thought vain. When I remain humble with my 
protégés, they are willing to forgive me my good 
fortune. I am the hand that gives—nothing more. 
In their eyes I am merely employed by those of 
the chateau to dispense their charities. Why do 
you look at me with that air of astonishment ?” 

“T admire with what simplicity you express a 
sentiment of the most charming delicacy.” 

“Ts that so?” she returned, laughing; ‘it is 
doubtless, then, a good quality concealed amongst 
the instincts of a young savage, as you say.” 

‘Are you happy now, and do your hobgoblins 
trouble you still?” I asked. 

“Oh! they have not all gone,” she returned, 
laughing again; ‘‘I let them have their own way. 
I think it better to live on good terms with them. 
I believe I sha] always remain a strange oreature 
in the world I am called upon to live in. If Iam 
of your race, I drew my first nourishment from a 
gipsy, whom I loved as a mother, and I feel un. 
known fires coursing in my veins, which make me 
unable to discern what is passing in my mind, for 
everything is extreme, both of good and evil.” 

“You frighten me,” said I, laughing. 

“You jest,” she replied, becoming suddenly 
serious. ‘ Well! I frighten myself sometimes.” 

“You believe yourself destined to some dark 
fate.” 

“Oh! you go too far,” she exclaimed. ‘Ido 
not believe in such fatal predestination, but I 
simply think I may be very good or very bad, 
because I am of an untamed nature, unable to 
submit to the yoke of opinion, which you obey. I 
fee all things in excess ; hence my fear that I may 
not be able to subdue my natural emotions.” 

“Have you not influences around you that will 
guide you ?” 

‘Perhaps so; but,” she added, lowering her 
voice, ‘among these influences there is only one 
that can have any power over me, and it is that 
which troubles me the most!” 

** What is it?” I asked, astonished at the tone 
in which she uttered these words. 

“Tt is yours—yours that makes me fear—be- 
cause I feel it in allmy trouble. There is a strange 
invisible bond between us. There are moments 
when your presence calms and reassures me; 
there are others when a word from your lips 
awakens all my bad instincts, and renders my 
thoughts of a most irritating character. I no 
longer know at such times whether I love or hate, 
whether I am happy or miserable. It is then that 
the desire seizes me to run to the woods, or at 
least to welcome my hobgoblins, as you call them, 
You see just now it is one of my bumble and 
frank moments. You have been very good to me, 
in spite of my wickedness. I waited for you here 
this morning to thank you; and if I told you alj 
this, it is because I wish to become good—perfectly 
civilized, and .I am sure you can assist me in this 
better than any one else.” 

“Are you sure that you would gain by this 
change ?” 

“Oh! take care,” said she, smiling; “that 
looks like praise, and might encourage me in my 
wildness.” 

“What you call your wildness really appears to 
me a charm. Perhaps you would do wrong to 

“That doubtless means that I must renounce 
all hope.of ever acquiring the worldly graces that 
Genevieve possesses?’ said she, with an air of 
sovereign elegance, whieh falsified to such a 





degreé the humility of her question, that I gazed 
on her in wonder. 

**By no means,” I replied, laughing, “‘ for you 
have already shown us what you can do in the 
way of metamorphosis, I mean simply that there 
is in you a spontaneity of impression, a vivacity 
of soul and mind, which suits your nature better 
than the timid reserve in which we fashion our 
young girls brought up in the atmosphere of a 
drawing-room.” 

**And yet you like this timid reserve in Gene- 
vieve |!” 

**Doubtless, for I could not realize Genevieve 
otherwise, with the harmony of her character, 
her feelings—her ideas——” 

“T understand,” said she, langhing; “she is 
like the lily blooming in its calm splendor. I am 
like a wild and uncultivated plant that grows by 
chance, according to the warmth of its nature. 
Half flower, half thistle! It remains to be seen 
if I can acclimatize myself to live in a hot-house 
without revealing my origin too plainly.” 

** Remain as you are at this moment,” I replied ; 
“that is to say, happy and confiding. Your sole 
enemy is your own imagination, which is utterly 
ignorant of life. Happiness is more simple than 
you imagine. Let yourself enjoy life, and if my 
influence is of any service to you, accept it without 
hesitation, as the mark of the interest a devoted 
friend feels in your welfare.” 

“Can I really depend on your friendship ?” 

** Have you ever doubted it?” 

She hesitated. I insisted on her answering the 
question. 

**Must I answer you with genuine frankness ?” 

**T certainly insist on a perfectly frank reply.” 

“Well, then! yes? I have doubted it! It 
sometimes seems to me, by your coldness and em- 
barrassment, that my presence at the chateau is 
distasteful to you—as if you regretted that I was 
ever received there,” 

** What in the world made you think that—what 
action of mine could ever cause such a suspicion 
to enter your mind?” 

“Oh! it was only an impression that I felt,” she re- 
turned quickly. “I fancied Iremarked at certain mo- 
ments when you were conversing with Genevieve 
that your language became suddenly constrained 
with me if Iinterposed. Your confidence seemed 
to chill, as if something unpleasant had occurred. 
One would have said that you suddenly experi- 
enced a feeling of annoyance, which was all the 
more apparent from the air of authority natural 
to you, and which resembles harshness rather 
than timidity.” 

I was quite,disconcerted by the justness of this 
reproach, but I did not allow it to be seen. 

“All this is merely imagination,” I replied, 
** Between Genevieve and myself there are asso- 
ciations of childhood which authorize an almost 
fraternal familiarity. What you mistake for cold- 
ness toward you is only a form of reserve which 
all men moving in good society should maintain 
with a young lady, who, in the eyes of the world, 
is neither his sister or relative.” 

“Ts that really the explanation?” said she, 
looking into my eyes ; “ are yourealiy my triend ?” 

*T trust you will not doubt it for a single mo- 
ment.” 

‘*Then by virtue of that title I have the right 
to demand your confidence.” 

** Question, and I will answer.” 

**Take care!” she added, smiling, and in a voice 
which showed some emotion. ‘I am about to be 
fearfully indiscreet.” 

**T have no secret to conceal.” 

“Well, then, answer me in asingle word. Do 
you love Genevieve ?” 

I so little expected this question, that I mis- 
understood the sense in which she intended it. 

Certainly,” said I, in a tone of astonis!:ment. 
**T have the affection of a brother for her.” 

‘A brother! nothing more?” she asked, fixing 
a penetrating glance on me. “ Then, you are not 
engaged to ber? Oh! donot think this is mere 
vulgar curiosity on my part,” she added, quickly. 
“This question is a pledge of my sincerity—of 
my desire to do nothing that might wound Gene- 
vieve, or your susceptibility. My position in the 
midst of ycu all is so strange, that I tremble every 
moment test I overstep the reserve I should main- 
tain. A wound to my pride would be cruel; I 
want to avoid having to combat with wicked in- 
stincts. Answer me, then, as frankly as I ask the 
question.” 

“IT answer you sincerely that your suspicions 
are caused by that mistrust, that ignorance of the 
world, which prevents you from understanding 
that you are one of us. Your great misfortune is, 
not to understand that you belong to our family 
to that extent, at least by adoption, that we would 
have no secrets from you. If I were affianced to 
Genevieve, there would be no mystery about it; 
and I add that, in that event, there would be no- 
thing in our conversation that you could not hear 
as well as her mother. You would, therefore, 
never be a cause of constraint to us.” 

From tle serious tone in which I spoke these 
words, she fancied I intended them as a reproach. 

“You see,” said she, turning away her head, 
**T express myself so badly, that even while wish- 
ing to do right, I act improperly. What trouble 
you will have to correct me!” 

“Tt is only necessary for you to listen to your 
heart rather than your imagination.” 

“ There is to exist friendship between us for the 
future ?” she replied, offering me her hand. 

I pressed it while uttering the words : 

** Yes, friendship.” 

By this time we had reached the chateau. 








A srooar who was in the habit of sitting on 
one of the London bridges, accompanied by a dog with 
a placard inscribed *‘ Blind ” attached to his neck, was 
fortunate enough to awaken the chari‘able sympathies 
of a gentleman, who, every morning when he passed 
the mendicant, dropped a peuny into his hat. One day 
the usual d nation was omitted, and the supposed blind 
man ran after his benefactor as iast as his crutches 
would permit, and boldly asked why the ueual penny 
had not been forthcoming. “Why, I thoughtyon were 
blind!” exclaimed the man oi charity, amazed. “No 
sir; it is not I,” replied the begger, “ it is the dog.” 











The Total Eclipse of the Sun. 


Aurnover at Bombay and Calcutta, and in 
most parts of India, the unfavorable weather prevented 
the scientific observers from noting much of the great 
soler eclipse on the 18th ult., the officers and passen- 
gérs of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company’s ship Raiigoon were more fortunate, Captain 
D. Rennoldson, the commander of that vessel, which 
was then in latitude 15 deg. 42 min., atid east long- 
itude 69 deg. 15 min., on its voyage to Bombay, made a 
series of sketches, which we have reproduced in 
our engravings. The Rangoon was happily on the 
central line and ip the most advantageous posi 





tion for witnessing this phenomenon. In his letter to 
the superintendent of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, the captain says: ‘‘ The total eclipse lasted four 
minutes eight seconds. The sketch shows what was seen 
by a large number of persons. In observing with the 
spectroscope, I saw what none of the others could see 
with their glasses, viz.: two prominences on the right 
limb of the moon (showing in the spectroscope to the 
left), of a yellow flame color immediately opposite to the 
red ones, the whole forming a square, with the moon in 
the centre showing out like a mass of rock. The color 
of the corona, as seen through the prism, was red, a 
yellowish green, blue, and violet; the violet the bright- 
est till the middle of the eclipse, when the red became 
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lumpy and showed brighter. The spectrum from the 
moon cut through the centre of this, but was very 
faint, the red thrown out with a curve. The motion of 
the ship was so great it was impossible to get minute 
observations. There was so much haze and flying 
cloud, that only Venus and one other star could be 
seen.”” 

The following is a more particular description by one 
who was on board: “‘The Rangoon left Aden on the 
165th, bound for Bombay. Her track, therefore, lay 
through the broad belt of the solar eclipse; and her 
captain, in order to make the best possible observa- 
tions, steered for the central line, where the total ob- 


scuration of the sun would have the greatest limit of 
duration. A slight swell, without wind, was encoun- 
tered as soon as we quitted the Gulf of Aden and ap- 
proached the border of the monsoon. On the night of 
the 17th the steamer went fairly into the current, and 
a breeze springing up, she began to roll heavily, a con- 
dition unfavorable to close avd accurate observation. 
Still worse, the atmosphere was saturated with mois- 
ture to such an extent that the woodwork of the ship 
did not dry all day. Although the sky toward the zenith 
was clear, or only flecked with light, fleecy clouds, yet 
on the horizon all round rose a dense mist; and as 





evening approached, the whole atmosphere grew thick 


and hazy. The water was green— a eh 


temperature had fallen to 76 deg,, . 

quite cold. The conditions were stifl . 0°re “averse on 
the morning of the 18th. In spite of », © re cloade 
rather, perhaps, in consequence of it, a fio. —— 
rose unceasingly from the south-east and drift, “° S°ross 
the path of the sun. The haze on the horia = Wis 
denser than on the preceding day, and the green. “""~ 
ing waves of the monsoon swell were shrouded im 8 
thin vail of fine mist. The sun rose in a gray sky, then 
became partially obscured by the swiftly-fying clouds, 
and under these conditions the first phenomena of the 
eclipse were visible. Sometimes the thick atmosphere 
served as a medium through which the progress of the 
gun could be marked with the naked eye. In the suc- 
ceeding moment a break in theclouds compelled ob- 
servers to use colored glass. But as the period of 
totality approached, the clouds became thinner, and 
finally, as the sun disappeared behind the moon, it was 
fortunately possible to observe the sublime spectacle 
without other hindrance than that of the generally 


misty sky. 

« At the first the moon appeared a dark, jagged mass, 
surrounded by the corona of white light, very irregu- 
lar in its formation. The general character was that of 
a silvery fringe, broken by spikes of varying magni- 
tude. On the upper left-hand shoulder a truncated cone 

itself far into the sky. A simdélar pale glory’ 
adorned the upper right-hand shoulder; and s third,. 
somewhat differing in shape, flashed out below the lower’ 
right-hand limb of the moon. The disk of the moon: 
}:ad @ dull, harsh, muddy, olive-greenish look, and as 
it was relieved against the bright white corona, the 
ruggea Upper edge reminded me of the mountains 
which betder the Red Sea or the rocky peak off the 
island of Axlen. About one minute after the period of 
totality a rea horn became suddenly visible om tha 
left-hand should¢r- Its outline was sharp and defined; 
it was in shape ot unlike a Malay creese, but less 
pointed. A streak of vivid flame ran along the centre 
ot the blade; the edga’ were dimmer in color, but the 
whole was suffused witi' # warm glow. Tho curve of 
the figure was inward. The brightness overpowered 
the white rays or glory of th® Corona, Soon afterward 
—perbaps s minute later—a oe beget ome 
through fringe, lech 0g m the up 
acon tear oe bae of the largest white 
y mentioned. It was lees clearly 
defined, softer in color, shaped like °0 egg standing on 
its broken end. The edges were b ighter then the 
central part, but not so bright as th® borns on the 
lower limbs, Whether ‘ uese protuberan,°®s Were sepa- 
rated from the sun I c'- uid not determine, The changes 
in the phenomena observable after the ecli, *¢ became 
total appeared to be few to an inexperience’ Observer 
much vexed by the rolling motion of the »‘eamer. 
Suddenly, however, the upper curve of the mids? 
came crested with a broad, vivid belt of violet I >% 
deep in color at the base, and lighter in hue at the owt&aT 
edge of the curve. between this splendid and fasci- 
nating breadth of exquisite color the rough, ragged), 
peaked outline of the moon appeared in high relief,, 
and the spectacle was most superb. But the next: 
change surpassed all in grandeur. Above the violet: 
crescent the sun burst forth, cresting the dark mass: 
with its matchless brilliancy. Though eudden, magi-- 
cal, surprising, yet the dawn of the sun, his victory’ 
over night, was regular and majestic in motion—a per-- 
fect combination of grace, velocity and splendor. The 
sunburst seemed instantaneous, yet tle eye could ap- 
preciate the gradual movement and admire its divine 
beauty and perfection. Yet almost ere the wonderful 
change was lete it b impossible without 
scientific aid to watch the emergence of the sum into 
his full glory. Whatever it may have been on land, the 
gradual approach of night was not very solemn at sea. 
A light was placed in the binnacle, but it was nevea 
impossible to read, and darkness more awful has often 
preceded the burst of athunderstorm. The sea rolled om 
without pause, and the only change in its hue was from 
gray-green to black. A few stars were seen; but, om 
the whole, the darkness failed to produce that awful 
sensation described by the best observers of eclipses. 
Nevertheless, I have but once betore seen a spectacle 
equal to this in grandeur—the elipse of 1836—the pic- 
ture of which dwells firmly fixed upon my mind.” 

The phenomenon was likewise beheld, in the Bay of 
Bengal, by the officers and p gers of the Mongoli 
another of the same company’s steamships, which left. 
Calcutta on the 16th ult. 

We now present three engravings made from Cap- 
tain Rennoldson’s sketches, taken on board the Ran- 











goon. 

The first shows a small red flame or protuberance on 
the right-hand lower corner of the moon. It was visi- 
ble a few seconds before the sun was totally eclipsed, 
but disappeared a few seconds after. 

The second illustration shows, a minute and a half 
after the commencement of total eclipse, a long red 
flame of about 5 min. of arc on lower left-hand corner, 
and a red flame or blotch on upper hand, botu visible 
from commencement of totality and very bright. 

Three minutes after commencement, the long re@ 
flame was rather shorter, and the upper one increased 
in size. 

At reappearance of the sun’s upper limb the upper 
protuberance disappeared; the lower one was visible 
for about ten seconds aiter, about half its former size, 








VIEW OF TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. 

We present to our readers this week a view 
of the picturesque city of Tallahassee, the capital of 
Florida, showing the State House, and the camp of the 
United States troops. The city is built on an elevated 
plateau, and is laid out in rectangular blocks. The 
adjacent- country is the most productive and valuable 
in the State, and the warmth and humf#lity of the 
climate compensate in a great measure for the inferior 
character of the soil, and give it a vegetation of great 
variety and luxuriance. Among the remarkable natu- 
ral curiosities of the State which abound in the vicinity 
of Tallahassee, are the hollows called “ sinks,” worn in 
the soft limestone by subterranean streams, and vary. 
ing in size from a few yards to several acres. The city 
q® noted particularly for its springs of pure water, and 
its salubrious climate, and it is becoming a very tashion- 
able summer resort. 








A smatt boy was assisting his father to 
mark sheep with paint and brush. The father world 
catch a sheep, and say tothe boy, “ Markthai.” After 
thejob was done, the boy started for bis home, which 
was at some distance, and was overtaken by a minister 
on horseback, who, seeing the boy barefooted, invite | 
him to ride behind him. After the boy was seated, he 
began to catechise him, thus:—“ My lad, do you attend 
the Sunday school ?”—*No,” was the reply. “You 
should attend the Sunday schoo', mark @at! Al! good 
children attend both church and Sunday school, mark 
that!" After many more remarks of this kind, the boy 
replied :—“ I have marked your back all over now, end 
it looks like thunder |’’ 
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WAR SCENES IN PARAGUAY —REV. FATHER ESMERATA, CHAPLAIN OF THE BRAZILIAN SQUADRON, EXHORTING THE PARAGUAYANS TO SURRENDER. 


WAR SCENES IN PARAGUAY. 


We give two illustrations of events con- | 
‘nected with the war in Paraguay. One representing | 
the Rev. Father Esmerata, chaplain of the Brazilian | 
squadron, exhorting the Paraguayans to surrender; | 
the other showing the advanced division of the Brazil- 
ian squadron forcing the batteries of Tebicuary. Tbe 
capture of the stronghold of Humaita, that was con- 
sidered impregnable, has turned the scale in favor of 
the Allied arms. The struggle has been fierce and de- 
termined, in no respect resembling the intestine con- 
flicts that have hitherto disturbed the republics of 
South America. It has lasted nearly three years withb- 
out interruption, leaving the distant observer in doubt 
which most to admire, the heroic resistance of the 
Paraguayans and their chief Lopez, or the persistence 
of the allied Bragilians, Argentines, and Uruguayans. 


The Birthplace of Gen. Frank P. Blair. 


We present in this issue a picture of the 
birthplace of General Frank P. Blair, from a photo- 
graph by D. Rowland, of Frankfort, Ky. The house is 
one of the oldest in Central Kentucky ; 1s a “ log- 
house,” since encased in “‘ weather-boarding,”’ with a 
chimney of rough undressed rocks. It is located in an 
exceedingly romantic situation, being on a beautiful 
promontory on the forks of the Kentucky river and 
Benson creek, both of which are in full view from the 
house. Stretching off to the front and south, to the 
waters of those streams, is a beautiful undulating 
sward; whilst in the background, and to the front, be- 
yond the river, and on every hand, rise the majestic 
hills which distinguish the Kentucky river. No scene 
on the Hudson is more lovely than that ou which the 


It was built probably before the beginning of the 
present century, and was the frontier home of some 


| one of the settlers of the “District” of Kentucky. At 


the birth of General] Blair, it was quite in the country. 
Now it is in the centre of a neat village, one of the 
suburbs of the charming little city of Frankfort, the 


| capital of Kentucky. 


At the birth of “ Frank,’ his father was, in connec- 
tion with Amos Kendall, publishing at Frankfort a 


| mewspaper, the Argus, and though then a man of 


limited means, wielded a powertul influence upon the 
politics of the Stete. Upon the election of General 
Jackson to the Presidency, he removed with his family 
to Washington, since which time the “ Blair Place,” as 
it was always called, has passed through numerous 
hands. It is owned now by an inimitable and notorious 
humorist, John A. Cruteher, formerly “ mine host” of 
the Capital Hotel, but now distinguished as “ hatist”’ 


| and “ cutler”’ to His Excellency the Governor of Ken- 
tucky. 


A Frencn physiologist named Bert says 
that he has dried a rat’s tail under ‘the bell of an air. 
pump, and in immediate proximity to concentrated 
sulphuric acid, so as to deprive it gradually of ail 
moisture. Then he put it into a hermetically sealed 
glass tube, in which it remained four or five days. Next, 
he put it into a stove, where he subjected it for some 
hours to a temperature of 98 degrees centigrade, and 
subsequently sealed it up a second time in the tube, 
Four days more having elapsed, he united this tail by 
its cut extremity to the freshly cut stump of a living 
healthy rat. The tail soon began to expand and per- 
form all “‘ the natura! duties of a tail.” Three months 
afterward the unfortunate rat was compelled to assist 
at a second amputation, and M. Bert proved conclu- 


sively that the once desiccated tail was furnished with 


“ ” of the olden . BLAIR. 
eye rests from the door of this ‘‘ mansion ’’ o BIRTHPLACE OF FRANK P. B all proper vessels, and was a living part of the second rat. 
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WAR SCENES IN PARAGUAY—THE ADVANCEI DIVISION OF THE BRAZILIAN SQUADRON FORCING THE BATTERIES OF TEBICUARY. 
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HOME INCIDENTS. ; wr = 
A Terrible Runa- 
way Accident. ! 
On Saturday afternoon, Pilea WMT {li ! 
October 34, the splendid : eee z come ty 


team of Mr. P. L. Mitchell, i ma yy 
il I 


bey 


—-—. te 


- he 


i} 
one es = wil IM 
being driven through the _ i 
city with a carriage, m Weg 
which were seated Mrs. 
Mitchell and her three 
daughters. On nearing the 
railroad crossing, @ loco- 
motive was heard ap- 
proaching, and the driver 
turned the borses round 
to avoid any accident. 
When the train rushed 
past, both animals gave a 
sudden plunge to the left; 
the pole snapped, and 
down the hill they went 
on a mad run. They 
veered to the west side 
of Brady, and reached the 
middle of Fitth street, 
when the broken pole 
struck astone. The car- 
riage was thrown at least 
six feet in the air, was 
whirled over with terrific 
velocity, and came down 
with a tremendous crash 
into .the gutter, wheels 
uppermost, with all the 
ladies beneath it. Mrs. 
Mitchell’s skull was frac- 
tured, and she died on the 
morninz following. The 
other ladies were badly 
braised, but it is not sup- 
posed their injuries will 
prove fatal. 


Shooting Incidents 
in Philadelphia 
on Election Day. 
‘There were lively times 

in Philadelphia on the 

13th of October, election 
day. A disposition to use : 

the revolver freely manifested tself on the partof some | great dismay and disgust of the guests of the hotel, who 

of the roughs at an ear'y hour. Shortly after seven | were dining in the room above. Three New ‘York 

o'clock, A. M., Joseph Flanagan,a bar-tender at che cor- roughs wore arrested in Arch street. Their com- 
ner of Front street and Girard avenue, who had been | rades attempted to rescue them, and a pistol shot 
appointed deputy sheriff for the occasion, quarreled | was fired at the officer, who narrowly escaped. 
with a man named Dennis Lukens, and soon after | Two of the rougks were rescued, and one secured, 

Flanagan drew his pistol, under pretense of Lukens | Washington Hamilton, a notorious rough, wearing 

having taken hold of him, and fired. Aiming it at | Sheriff Lyle’s badge, attempted to intimidate the people 
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Lukens, be fired deliberately, the ball missing his in- at the polls in the Second Ward. The police ordered 
tended victim and lodging in the abdomen of a boy 


him away, and in the encounter that ensued he was shot. 


aged sixteen years, named Henry Perkins, who was | These [little j}episodes in the history ot an election day 





JACK TOBIN AT BAY fA BoY KILLED. 


SHOOTING INCIDENTS IN 


quietly standing near by. The boy’s v. ound was dri seed 
by Drs. Oliver and Young, and was pronounced by them 
to be necessarily a jatal one. Young Perkins, who 
resided in the rear of No. 1,078 Frankford road, was | | 
removed to the Pennsylvania Hospital. Flanagan was | | 
at once taken into custody by Officcrs Patterson and 
Hodge, and locked up in the Seventeenth district station 
house, Another deputy, named Jack Tobin, discharged a 
pistol at a police officer in the bar-room of the Conti- 
nental Hotel, lodging the bullet in the ceiling, to the 
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A VALIANT SHEEP. 
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A TERRIBLE RUNAWAY ACCIDENT. 


we have represented as a kind of pictorial warning for 
next November. 
A Valiant Sheep. 

A farmer, residing at Simmons Point, Me., recently 
had his attention directed to his farm by the loud bleat- 
ing of some sheep, and on going to the door of the 
house, saw one of the sbeep pawing a huge baid eagle 
in the most desperate manner. The struggle must have 
been a long one, for when he reached the spot the sin- 
gular intruder was dead. The sheep had twin lambs, 





PHILADELPHIA ON 







A RACE FOR LIFE, 


and both of these had wounds upon them. 


WEW YORK ROUGHS IN A PHILADELPHIA FIGHT. 


ELECTION DAYY 











It is sup- | 





“American 
Clay” and ‘‘Conscript’’ 
were started together, but 
when they reached the 
lower entrance gate, one 
of the wheels of ‘“‘Con- 
script’s’”’ wagon gave way 
the rider was thrown vio- 
jently to the ground, and 
the horse dashed off wildly 
along the course. The 
driver of “ Clay,” seeing 
the imminent danger of 
being crushed by the 
trightened animal, deter- 
mined to outrun the tu- 
gitive as the only means 
of saving his life, and ac- 
cordingly whipped }.is 
own horse to the top of is 
speed. Ashe neared the 
grand stand, he quickly 
turned his horse behind 
a protecting fence, while 
the runaway galloped hot- 
ly past. The course was 
quite narrow, and the 
scene painfully exciting. 
A High Church- 
man.(; «aaj 
The Rev. E. O. Taylor, 
the young pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Keno- 
shi, Wis., isjustly entitled 
to the appellation of a 
working mivister. The 
tall spire of the edifice was greatly in need of a coat of 
paint ; a painter by trade could not readily be found to 
undertake the difficult job. Therefore the clergyman 
proceeded to do the work himself. The church spire is 
tall and slender; the ball on the top of the rod being 
about one hundred feet above the surface of the gronud. 
He succeeded, by contrivance, with a little help, in 
raising a slender ladder from the bell deck, reaching 


| nearly to the brackets below the top ball of the spire. 


On this he ascended with paint-pot and brush, and 


|-standing on the small iron brackets, gave the ball two 


coats ot paint. 





A DEPUTY SHERIFF SHOT. 


Mantne Vetocrrepes.—They have got ma- 
rine velocipedes in France. The first one may be seen 
on the lake of Enghein, twelve miles from Paris, and 
was constructed at St. Denis. Imagine two snow-shoes, 
s0 to speak, held together by iron rods ata yard’s dis- 
tance, and between these the propelling wheel, about a 
yard in diameter, with paddles eight inches long and four 
wide. Then behind, and almost on a level with the top 
of the wheel, a saddle for the driver, and to the wheel 
on each side driving-cranks for the feet, the wheel and 








A HIGH CHURCHMAX, 
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seat covered with sheet iron to er wetting. Over 
the whee! is fixed a swivel handle of iron for the hands, 
and to the ends of this handle the tillers for the two rud- 
ders. With this simple machine, which is more difficult 
to upset than a boat, and which is always ready tor use, 
since it requires po oars or detached pieces, a man may 
outrun a boat: he may carry ers, go a-fishing, or 
drive it for pleasure or exercise. It backs and turns 
with the slightest movement of the foot ; and, as the feet 
are always resting in place, there is no time lost, as in 
the lifting and adjusting of oars. The two 

‘we may as well make English sense of it at-once—are 
six or eight inches in diameter, and made of mahogany 
about the thickness of bookbinders’ boards. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Tuose who travel present great contrasts in 
the quantity of luggage they carry. For instance, Mr. 
takes a carpet-bag, in which there is a fine- 
tecth comb, a pocket-han ief, and a night-cap. 
Mra. Splurgmore takes fonrteen trunks, seven valises, 
about a dozen miscellaneous pack Mr. Gushom 
for Silvertop Mountains with a , an um! 
&@ gun, a shirt, and a tooth-pick. Mrs. Shiner to 
the same locality with a caravan of duds too frightfully 
numerous to mention. Jollygolong starts on a tour 
with a shirt-collar and a clean conscience; Mra. Horse- 
poppers takes four three-story trunks, five big wooden 
es, two biack servants, a patent tea-pot, two pet 
dogs, two umbrellas, six demijohns, and a husband. 
As a general thing, a man desires little but his skin, a 
shirt, and a lead pencil, to start for the anti ies; while 
@ woman doesn’t like to start for a two 8’ visit, a 
mile off, without a cord and a half of traps. 


A country schoolmaster began one morning 
the duties of the day with prayer, as usual ; but after 
prayer he went up and asked = little boy why he had 
not shut his eyes during t!.. prayer, when the boy 
al arply responded: 

“We are instructed in the Bible to watch as well as 


pray. ” 


A Qvaxeress, jealous of her husband, 
watched bis movements, and one morning actually dis- 
covered the truant kissing and b his servant- 
girl. Broadbrim wis not long in discovering the face 
of his wife, as she peeped torough the half-opened 
door, and, rising with all the coolness of a general offi- 
cer, thus addresaed her: 

* Betsey, thee had better quit peeping, or thee will 
cause a disturbance in the family. 


Land is 80 cane in Arkansas that a local 

says you have to look sharp or they will emuggle 

} Fi y~ forty acres or soon you when they make out 
eed, 


Wuar is the difference between Noah’s Ark 
and Joan of Arc? 
One was made of wood—the other was Maid of Or- 


‘“‘Wuew a feller has reached a certain pint 
in drinkivg,” said an old soaker, “I think he orter 


“Well, 1 think,” said a wag, “he had better stop 
before he reaches a pint.” 


A company of Sengegperee, who were bent on 
aspree on the Sabbath day, meeting a pious old deacon, 
—, Sameon, on his way to church, one of them ex- 


“ Ah, now we're safe. We'll take Samson along with 
us, and then, should we be set upon by a thousand 
Philistines, he’!l slay them all.” 

“My young friend,” quietly responded the 4 
“to do that I should have to borrow your jaw-bone.”” 


A GENTLEMAN named Rose, having a daugh- 
ter, named her “Wild,” as, in bis opinion, “Wild 
Rose” was a pretty conceit fora name. But when she 
grew vp and married a mat named Bull, the combina- 
tion of her Christian and surnames took the conceit out 
of the old man. 


Dean Srore had occasion one day to un‘te a 
rustic couple in the bonds of matrimony. The cere- 
mony over, the husband began to “ sink in a 
and falling into a fit of repentance, he said : 

“Your reverence has tied the knot tightly, I fancy, 
but, under fayor, may I ask if so be you can until it 

n ?” 

“ Why, no,” replied the dean; “ we never do that on 
this of the consecrated ground,” 

“Where, then?” cried the man, eagerly, 

“On that,’ pointing to the burial-ground, 


A rrw days ago the inhabitants of a coun 
town were filled with conjecture at the following 
ted in large capitals on the front of a house re- 
cently fitted up and repaired : “‘ Mrs. Brown, 
a'l Sorts of Ladies.” 
was set on foot as to whom this Mrs, Brown might be, 
but no one —_ a ie 4 was a stranger in the town. 
On the third morning the my was unra 
The house-painter returned to finah his ay 
concluded by adding: ‘and Gentlemen’s Wearing Ap- 
parel.”” 


‘‘Have you ground all the tools right, as I 
told you this morning when I went away ?” said a car- 
. penter, to a rather green lad whom he had taken for an 


apprentice. 
“All but the hand-saw, sir,” replied the lad, 

prompily; “I couldn’t get all the gaps out of that.” 
Gore out with the tide—attending a wed- 


Canrets are bought by the yard and worn 
by the foot. 
**] worpreR what has become of the snvff- 


ers?” said Mrs, Van Jansen. ‘I have been looking for 
them all the evening, and can’t find them or 


low.” 

Nobody could give any information. After awhile, 
her Dutchman of a husband, getting sleepy, 
commenced pulling off bis boots, preparatory to going 
to bed. 

“All this day,” said he, “I tink I some little 
grabble stones in my poot; and kess I ket ‘em out 


now.” 
He turned up his boot, and poured out the snuffers. 
A teaper of music in a church where con- 
gregational singing was practiced, selected a tune with 
the words : 


“ With hyssop purge my soul, O Lord.” 

He tried it twice, when some old lady cried out: 

“I say, mister, you had better try some tansy this 
time.” 

A rraveteR inquired of a guide the reason 
why “echo” was always spoken of as a “ she,” and 
was informed that it was because it always has the last 
word. 








Spren’s “ Stanparp Wrxk Brrrexs.”— When 
onr systems are in anywise out of order, we are, more 
or jess, tocapable of —— our duties tor want of 
energy. Speer’s “ ine Bitters” will be 
found to be an invaluable aid in case of debility, arising 
from derangement of the system. Sold by Druggists. 


Reaper—If you want an American Watch, 
and to avoid being ewindled by dealers in spurious 
watches, send for circular (sent free) containing valu- 
able inform tion to watch-buyers, M. E. CHAPMAN 
& CO., 47 Liberty street, New York. 











Bolleway’s Fills.—When the weary sufferer 
4oeses upon bis fevered pillow, let him use these Pills, 
which, by expelling the causes which obstruct 
q@il) make refreshing sleep. 


his rest, 
him enjoy 





PAIN PAINT! 


UY NONE BUT GENUINE.—Dr. Wol- 
cott’s Office is visited by hundreds of people, test- 
ing Pain Paint free, for the instent relief of all pains 
and aches. It gives confidence to the people to keep 
open office, and give them an opportunity to see for 
themselves. Hun: 8 of people who have used “ Burn- 
ing Liniments” to the heart’s content, are relieved by 
Pam Pamr one or two applications. The more 
Lniment — wd - ry" the more Ay ° 
Every cry of humbug sells a $3 bottie, every 
bottle does more good than all other remedies com- 
bined. Sold by Druggists at 50 cents, $1, $3, and $5 
per bottle. The most stubborn cases of Rheumatism 


require a $3 or $5 bottle. Don’t a 25 cent bottle to 
gevcver the wiole body in Rheumatism. Give it a fair 
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Daily Changes in the 
Diseased Body 


EFFECTED BY 


RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN. 


Changes as Seen and Felt, as they Daily 
Uccur, after Using a Few Doses of 
the Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 





GOOD SPIRITS ; DISAPPEARANCE 
* of weakness, languor and melancholy; increase 
and hardness of flesh and muscle, etc. 





New Publications. 


OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
D) CATIONS. Catalogues free, 644 Brosdway, New 
by E. STEIGER, New York, 


Pre 

The -Orkehop, 

A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Useful 
With Illustrations and Patterns 





cents, 
= single Design or Pattern may be 
worth far more than a full year’s subscription, 
umbers and 


Agents and Canvasszers wanted. Terms favorable. 


EYE THAT BRIGHTENS 


WHEN I Comm. New Song... ...ccce.ssscccecees s+ BOC. 
Live ms My Heart aNp Pay no REnrt....... 
Krrry MoGee. Tucker’s new poeecoccccoccccetete 
Arranged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUM, 1,125 Broapway, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 











“ WE CHALLENGE INVESTIGATION FROM ANY 
AND ALL QUARTERS AS TO THE LE- 
GITIMATE AND STRAIGHTFORWARD 
CHARACTER OF OUR BUSINESS.” 


EASTMAN & KENDALL’S 
ONE-PRICE SALE. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 





It is now a well-established fact that no oiher method 
brings the MANUFACTURER and CONSUMER 80 NEAR EACH 
OTHER as our unrivaled and popular club system of 
selling all kinds of 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS, SILKS, COTTONS, BOOTS 
AND SHOES, WATCHES, SEWING MACHINES, 
CUTLERY, DRESS GOODS, DOMESTIC 
GOODS, etc., etc., 


which are actually selling at an average price of One 
Dollar for each articie. 


THE LADIES 


are specially invited to give us a trial. 

To parties sending in clubs of from 10 to 1,000, we 
offer better inducements, and larger commissions than 
any other house. Parties now acting as agents for 
=— houses will observe that we offer as ion 
lor & 

Club of 30—Twenty yards best Cotton Sheeting. 

Club of 60—Forty 5 ards best Cotton Sheeting. 


Club of 100—Sixty yards best Cotton Sheeting, 
and an amount of commission when paid in 


SzNp For CmovuLAR AND EXcHANGE Tast. 


Our Club system of selling is as follows: For $2 we 
send 20 patent pen fountains and checks describing 20 
different articles to be sold for a dolar each; 90 for $3; 
60 for $6; 100 for $10, etc. Sent by mail. Larger com- 
mission to -up of club than is allowed by any 
other firm. Single iountain and c’ 10 cents. Male 
and female agente wanted. Send Money in Re- 
SiSovtilige thal gun cavnct aleed Wha quote of ony 
acknow! you cann for of any 
other house thereafter. 

N. B.—Our sale should wor be classed with dollar 
jewelry sales and gift enterpriscs. 

EASTMAN & KENDALL, 


682-85 65 Hanover street, Boston, Mass. 





“GET THE BEST.” 


HE NOVELTY JOB PRINTING Press 

for Amateurs, Druggists, Merchants. Descriptive 

circulars and specimens of work mailed free. C. C. 
THURSTON & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 683-85e0w 





Buy for your Children 
No. 106 of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


A OAPITAL NUMBER. 
CONTENTS : 


NOBODY’S DOG—A Continuation of this Capita) Story. 
AN ADVENTURE IN INDIA—A Strange Tiger Story. 
G G—The Siamese Twins. 


CHANG AND EN 

THE GAME OF LA CROSSE, And How to It 

THE MODERN CINDERELLA—A Beautiful of 
a W ed Orpban Giri. 

JOHNNY *LUDLO "S STORIES—The Conclusion of 
one of his best Stories. 

CALIFORNIA AND ITS WONDERS, by one of our 
Young Contributors. 

AN ALLIGATOR ADVENTURE—A Rather Unpleasant 
Ride. 

THE BLACK P 


ANTHER—Continued. 
“HE TRUSTED ME ”—A Story for Every Boy. 
GALLANT FEAT OF TWO YOUNG SOUTHERN 
WOMEN DURING THE REVOLUTION. 
AN ELECTRIC CURE; or, THE DANGERS OF “ CUT- 
TING BEHIND.” 
A FIGHT WITH MARTINS—Or, How Smal! Birds Beat 
M 


a Man. 
THE TAILOR IN THE MAGIC CREEL—A Ty! Story. 
THE DETECTED MURDERER—A Story of a Faitbtul 


Dog. 
A DAUGHTER’S KINDNESS REWARDED. 
GIRLS’ TOYMAEKER. 
ALL ABOUT BOATS, etc., etc., RIDDLES, FUN, et>. 
More than a dozen stories, and two dozen pictures 
for five cents. Back numbers always supp 
Frank Leslie, 


537 Pearl Street, 





NEW YORK. 





2. Strength increases; appetite improved; relish for 
food; no more sour eructions or water-brash; good di- 
gestion; calm and undisturbed sleep; awake refreshed 
and vigorous. 

8. Disappearance of spots, blotches, pimples; the 
skin looks clean and healthy; the urine changed from 
its turbid and cloudy appearance to a clear sherry or 
amber color; water passes freely from the bladder 
through the urethra, without pain or scalding; little or 
no sediment; no pain or weakness. 

4. Marked diminution of quantity and frequency of 
involuntary discharges (if affected in that way), with 
certainty of permanent cure. Increase of strength ex- 
hibited in the secreting glands, and functional harmony 
restored in the several 8. 

5. Yellow tinge in the white of the eyes, and the 
swarthy, saffron appearance of the skin, changed toa 
clean, lively, and healthy color. 

6. Those suffering trom weak or ulcerated lungs, or 
tubercles, will realize great comfort in expectorating 
freely the tough phlegm or mucus from the lungs, air- 
cells, bronchi, or windpipe, throat, or head; diminish- 
ing of the frequency of cough; general increase of 
strength throughout the system; stoppage of night- 
sweats and pains, and feelings of weakness around the 
ankles, legs, shoulders, etc. ; ti ot cold chills 
and sense of suffocation; hard breathing, and attacks 
of cough on lying down or rising inthe morning. All 
these distressing symptoms gradually and surely dis- 
appear. 

7. As day after day the SARSAPARILLIAN is taken, 
new signs of returning health will appear; as the blood 
improves in strength and purity, al! foreign and im- 
pure deposits, Nodes, Tumors, Cancers, Hard Lumps, 
etc., will be resolved away, and the unsound parts made 
sound and healthy. Ulcers, Fever Sores, Syphiloid 
Sores, Chronic Skin Diseases, gradually disappear. 

8. In cases where the system has been salivated, and 
mercury, quicksilvex, corrosive sublimate (the princi- 
pal constituent in the advertised SARSAPARILLA as- 
sociated in some cases with Iod. of Potass) have accu- 
mulated and become deposited in the bones, joints, 
ete,, thus causing Caries of the Bones, Rickets, Spinal 
Curvatures, Contertions, White Swellings, Varicose 
Veins, etc., the SARSAPARILLA will resolve away all 
these deposits, and exterminate the virus of disease 
from the system. 

9. If those wh are taking these medicines for the 
cure of chronic 0): scrofulous or syphilitic disease, how- 
ever slow may bi; the cure, feel better, and find their 
general health i nproving, their flesh and weight in- 
creasing, or ever: keeping its own, it is a true sign that 
the cure is progressing. in these diseases, the patient 
either gets beter or worsc—tle virus of disease is not 
inactive; if not arrested and driven trom the biood, it 
will spread, and continue to undermine the constitu- 
tion. As soon as the Sarsaparillian makes the patient 
feel better, ewery hour you will grow better and in- 
crease in health, strength, and flesh. 

In all cases ask for DR. RADWAY’S SARSAPARIL- 
LIAN RESOLVENT. It is the only medicine coniain- 
ing the active curative principle of Sarsaparilla. Price 
$1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. DR. RADWAY’S 
Office, 37 Maiden lane, New York. Sold by druggists 
and country merchants generally. 683-36 








Ballou's Monthly Magazine. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED Magv- 
azine, containing as much matter as either of the 
$4 magazines, with two exceptions; is furnished ‘o sub- 
scribers at the wonderfully low price of ONE DOLLAR 
AND FIFTY CENTS a year. Seven ccpies, $9; thirteen 
copies, $15. Now is the time to get up Clubs for 1869. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
Sar- Sample copy sent to any address upon receipt of 
stamp to pay return postage. 
’ ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 
683-85e0w Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





2,000 A YEAR, and Expenses to Agents, 

to introduce the WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 

Stitch alike on both sides. Samples on two weeks’ trial. 

Extra inducements to Experienced Agents. Address 

A. B. MoGUFFIE & CO., General Agents, 545 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 683-84 





bee’ VALE SEMINARY and Normal 
Academy of Music, Salem, Conn. Founded 1835, 
jeasant and healthy. Buildings new, airy, 
d and spacious, with ali the modern conveniences 
and improvements, Ladies wishing to become sensi- 
ble theoretical as well as practical musicians and teach- 
ers upon the Piano, Harp, Guitar or Organ, in the short- 
est e, and at the least possible expense, and wish- 
ing further information, will please address Professor 
ORAMEL WHITTLESEY, Music Vale Box, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 683-85e0w 


Location 





Do not Miss No. 179, of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


A splendid number, with better stories and finer 
illustrations than five times the money will give you 
elsewhere. 


CONTENTS: 


THE MASK OF THE BLACK PLUME—A Romantic 
Spanish Tale. 

A DREAM OF LOVE—A Dream Very Rudely Dispelled. 

THE VICTORY OF ASSURANCE—A Very Queer Kind 
of Marriage. 

MILDRED—A Touching Tale of Devotion and Treach- 


ery. 
THORNTON PARK—A Tale of Woman’s Peril. 
STRATTON’S LOVE AFFAIR~A Humorous Tale. 
BACHELOR BARRINGTON’'S PONY—Tuwue Story of a 
Sister’s Love. 
AT PARIS—-The Dangers of the Great City. 

With the Yamecueca, the Great Chilean Dance, Kal- 
muck Salutation, Stenes at Munich, a Quiet Meal, etc., 
etc., with Portrait and Sketch of HON. CYRUS P. 
SMITH, of the Union Ferry Co., Brooklyn. 

Price of the CHIMNEY CORNER, 10 cents; issued 
every Monday. Back numbers always on hand. 


Frank Leslie, 
5637 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORE. 


YACHT CLUB SMOKING TOBACCO. 


S EVERYWHERE PRONOUNCED by 
competent judges to be superior to others, for the 
following reasons: 
It is made of the finest stock grown, 
It has a mild and agreeable aroma, 
It is anti-nervous in its effeets, as 
It is free from drugs, the Nicotine 
Having also been extracted, 
It leaves no acrid, disagreeable aftertaste, 
Does not sting or burn the tongue. 
Leaves no offensive odor in the room, 
Orders for elegant Meerschaum Pipes 
Are daily packed in various bags. 
It is a bright golden color. 
Being very light, one pound will last 
Two or three times as long as others. 
Buy it, try it, and convinoe yourself. If 
Your dealer does not keep it, ask him to get it. 


Eureka Smoking Tobacco 


Is also a very good article, and makes an excellent 
smoke. {t is much lower in price, and of heavier body 
than the former, and its sale, wherever introduced, is 
not only permanent, but constantly on the increase, 
Orders for elegant Meerschaum Pipes are also placed 
in the various bags of this brand daily. 


Be Sure you get Lorillard’s. 


We are still packing $100 daily in Century Chewing 
Tobacco, and have lately improved iis quality very 
much. 683-85e0w 


Health Giving Wine. 


GOME time since Mr. A. Speer, of Passaic, 
WN. J., presented us with a bottle of his Port Grape 
Wine. In our turn we presented it to a friend who was 
in feeble health. After giving the wine a few trials, our 
friend assures us he derived marked benefits trom its 
use. We find that many invalids in this city are using 
Speer’s Port Grape Wine with the same beneficial re- 
sults. Druggists keep it. 


100 A MONTH TO AGENTS.—A 50 
cent stamp redeemable at my office given every 
applicant. Male and female agents wanted in a new, 
permanent business. Full particulars free, together 
with a 50 cent stamp, by return mai]. A sample retail- 
ing at $2 25 sent for 25 cents. C. L. VAN ALLEN, 48 
New street, New York. 653-85e0w 


EW ENGLANDERS—ESPECIALLY 
Vermonters, send for catalogue, free, of 800 Stereo- 
scopic Views of Vt.. N. H., Adirondack and Florida 
Scenery, to A. F. STYLES, Burlingtou, Vt. 685-85eow 


TOU WANT MARTHA !—The most val- 
uable hardy White Grape yet known. A serdling 
from the Concord, and as perfecily hardy, healthy and 
vigorous as that variety, and ripens 10 days earlier, 
Quality best, both tor table and wine. A splendid grape 
in all respects. Send stamp tor Illustratee Catalogues 
of over 50 varieties grapes and small fruits, to GEO. W. 
CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 683-86 














WANTED—AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
American Knitting Machine. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass. 683-85eow 





‘\ONSUMPTION CURABLE.—I have 
discovered a positive cure for Consumption, and 
general remedy for al! disorders of the ‘ungs and throat, 
It complete'y cured me and hundreds of acquaintances, 
I will give $1,000 tor a case it will not relieve; indeed, 
so great is my faith, I will send a sample free to any 
fellow-sufferer who will address Yours faithfully, JAS, 
WYATT, S. E. cor. Broadway and Fuiton 8t., N. Y, 
68u-85cow 





Holiday Journal—-New Nuamber—Free. 
ror THE HOLIDAYS OF 1868-9, eon- 

taining a Christmas Story, Parlor Plays, Magic 
Sports, Odu Tricks, Queer Experiments, Problems, 
Puzzles, etc. 16 large pages, illustrated. Sent Free. 
Address ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 25 Bromfield street, 


Boston, Mass, 683-850ew 
TO AGENTS to intro- 


$8640 A YEA duce an article of absolute 


household utility, and in universal demand, Address 
W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 681-84 


FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY 
CORNER. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER, 

No paper of the day can compare with the CHIMNEY 
CORNER, in the number, variety, and healthfulness of 
its stories or the extent of the illustrations. Besides 
fiction, it embraces remarkable adventures, sketches of 
self-made men, curious manners and customs, poetry, 
fairy stories, and other maiter for the young. Issued 
every Monday. Price 10 cents. Back numbers at all 
times suppliea. 

“BAFFLED HOPES ; OR, THE ADVENTURESS,” a 
new and remarkable story, has just been commenced, 

Subscription price, $4 a year. 

AND 


FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


ONE OF THE CHEAPEST PICTORIAL PAPERS IN THE 
WORLD. 

It is devoted expressly to the young, and the matter 

is from the pens of writers whose juvenile works have 
ound mortready sale. The readingis of the most 

varied character, embracing Stories, Adventures, Natu- 
ral History, Curiosities, History, Biography, etc. 

Each nu.ivber contains from 20 to 25 illustrations, 

Issued every Wednesday; price, five cents a copy. 
Back numbers supplied. 

“NOBODY'S DOG,” 

A splendid Story, has just been commenced, 

Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S 
MAGAZINE. 


The leading fashion periodical in America, Each 
monthly number contains a large colored plate of the 
latest fashions, from designs sent from Paris as soon as 
invented, which are thus published simultaneously in 
New York and Paris; also a four-page uncolored 
fashion plate, embracing the various leading styles. 
These are accompanied with full descriptions and ex- 
planations, with numerous other illustrations, Every 
number contains an original letter from Paris, describ- 
ing the very latest modes, by a lady whose position gives 
her access to fashionable society. The literary portion 
of this Magazine comprises a continued story, numer- 
ous interesting tales, poetry, anecdotes, etc. The whole. 
profusely illustrated with fine engravings, 

Subscription price, $3.50 per year, to be sent to 


FRANK 

















Box 4121, P. O., New York. 








‘ Oor, $1, 1868.] 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Tb. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 yer tb. 

os (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per ib. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c, per pound, 
and warrant to give — satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Ungrouna), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less tha? 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimertary package to 
the party g up the Club. profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhbabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertisyng and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also to 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 883 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,648, New York City. 





Superior Imitation Gold 


Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 









certificate to. keep accurate time. 
can have an excellent watch, equal in ap 
are now manufacturing Gents’ and Ladies’ 
in ap 


$2 to $6. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known oly to our- 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as vel) finished as the best gold ones. 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
#9 the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
(= + with a view to the best results m regard to wear and time. 

; ce, durability, and time, they have never been 
*” watches costing five times as much. Each one warranted 
Price $15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes, 


These watches are 


For ap- 
ualed by 
y special 
kor this small sum any one 


arance, and as good tor time, as a guild one costing $150. We 
atches of extra fine finisi and quality, price $20. 
arance and time to gold ones costing $200. Also, Oroide Chains,as well made as those of goid, from 
Goods sent to any part of the United States by express. 


These are equal 


Money need not be sent with the order, as 


the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the express. Customers must pay aL the express charges. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 


a= TO CLU 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


BS—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send oue Extra Warton, making 


&@ CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation and the demand for them 


has 


greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 


be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that we 
employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are false. 
The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly trom us. 








AN EASY WAY 


of frocaring a PIANO, MELODEON, or ORGAN.— 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will dis- 
pose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, 
and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take from $5 to 
$25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and second-hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased ; or 
for sale at bargains for cash. Illustrated catalogues 
mailed for 3 cents 678—681. 


Russian Baths. 
NTRANCE CORNER THIRTEENTH STREET AND 
Broadway, over Wallack’s Theatre, 
Strangers visiting the City should not fail to give 
them a trial. R. F. RADEBAUGH, Proprietor. 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


4 Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
iw) ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
Seems paid in Gold, and information fur- 

Peres se nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


THE CONTESSIONS AND EXPE- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written by one who 
cured himself, and sent tree on receiving post-paid 
dire ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. Also free, by the same publisher, 
So ot DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem otf the 

ar. 











Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 





lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been | 


enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. 


gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T. 

WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. 

i) AGNETIC TIMEKEEPER and Com- 
pass, $1.00. PLANCHETTE, Wonderful, Myste- 

rious, and Amusing, $1.00. Sent postage paid. W. C. 

WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 








PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
paid, for 25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors for 


25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts.; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cte.; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers 
for 25 cts. All the 
dress, 


above sent, 
M 


t-paid, for $1. Ad- 
©. SEYMOUR, Erie 


Co., N. ¥, 


Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- | 





OMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
\_ the great One Do'lar Sale Trade of WOODRUFF, 
FENNO & CO., 334 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. More 
for $1. Better pay to Agents. Send for our new Cir- 
cular, 680-692 





The November Number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


from THE VARIETY AND BEAUTY 

of its illustrations, and the amount of interesting 
reading matter, the cheapest of American periodicals. 
Contains the conclusion of the thrilling continued Story 
“Leaves of Fate;”’ thirteen tales complete in them- 
selves, namely, “Why Was He So Unworthy ?” “A 
Ruinous Victory,” “Ida,” ‘“‘The Great Cramp Wed- 
ding,” “‘The Man Eater,” “One Thousand Pounds 
Reward,”’ ‘“‘ Madeline,” ‘*The Haunted Well,” “ The 
White Horse,” “Marguerita,” “A Black Ribbon,” 
“My Night Lodger,” and “ A Legend of the House of 
Balfour.” Also five poems, and twenty-seven miscel- 
laneous articles. Of the illustrations, of which there 
are thirty-eight, two, on tinted paper, are of remarkable 
beauty, representing Ram Fighting in a Persian Khan, 
and a Missionary pursued by an Anaconda in Paraguay. 


T 


The new Number of FRANK LESLIE’S BUD- 
GET OF FUN, just published for 
November, contains the best hits and 








caricatures of Seymour and Grant 
ever seen. The Redskins of the 
Press torturing their victims, Sey- 


mour and Grant. Uncle Sam settling 
Seymour and Blair by Maine strength. 

The terrible Ku-Klux Klan. The great 
Rattlesnake. Portrait of Brick Dust 
Pomeroy. Bennett and Grant. The 
Wickedest Man in the Press. Besides 
numerous others. It also contains 16 
pages of entertaining reading matter 

For sale by all Newsmen. J 





OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


Running West trom Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED, AND THE 


Whole Grand Line to the Pacific 


Will soon be Completed. 

The means provided for construction are ample, and 
there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the enterprise. The Company’s FIRST MORT- 
GAGE BONDS, payable PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
IN GOLD, ae now offered at 102. They pay 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Sub- 
scriptions wi!l be received in New York, at the COM- 
PANY’S OFFICE, No. 20 Nassau Street, and by JOHN 
J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 69 Wall street, and by 
the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the 
United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Pro- 
gress of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, or of ite Advertised Agents, or will be sent free 
by mail on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
September 26, 1868. 681-83 


THE SUCCESS 


Of our One Dollar Sale has caused such 


A COMPLETE 


REVOLUTION 


IN TRADE. 


That in order to supply the demand occasioned by our 
constantly increasing patronage, we have re- 
cently made inportations for the fall 
trade, direct from European Manufac. 
turers, 


Amounting to nearly $500,000, 
So that we are prepared to sell every description of 
Dry and Fancy Goods, Silver Plated Ware, 
Cutlery, Watches, Albums, Jewelry, etc., 


Of better quality than any other concern in the coun- 
try, ior the uniform price of 


One Dollar for Bach Article, 


With privilege of exchange from a large variety of use- 
ful articles, not one of which could be bought for twice 
the amount ip any other way. 

aa” ~The best of Boston and New York references 
given as to the reliability of our house, and that our 
business is conducted in the fairest and most legitimate 
manner possible, and that we give greater value for the 
money than can be obtained in any other way. 


All Goods Damaged or Broken in Trans- 
portation Repiaced without Charge. 

aay Checks describing articles sold sent to agents in 

Clubs at rates mentioned below. We guarantee every 


article to cost less than if bought at any Boston or New 
York Wholesale House. 





Our Commissions to Agents 
Exceed those of every other establishment of the kind- 
Proof of this can be found in comparing our premiums 
with those of others FOR CLUBS OF THE SAME SIZE, in 


adaition to which we claim to give better goods of the 
same character. 

We will send to Agents, free of Charge, 

For a Club of 30 and Three Dollars— 
One of the following articles: 1 doz. good linen Shirt 
Fronts. 1 Set Solid Gold Studs, All Wool Cassimere for 
Pants. Fine White Counterpane, large size. 1 Elegant 
Balmoral Skirt. 20 yards Brown or B!eached Sheeting, 
good quality, yard wide. 1 Elegant 100 Picture Mo- 
rocco-bound Photo. Album. 1 Double Lens Stereo- 
scope and 12 Foreign Views. 1 Silver Plated Engraved 
5 Bottle Castor. 1 Elegant Silk Fan, with Ivory or San- 
dal Wood trame, feathered edge and spangled. 1 Steel 
Carving-knife and Fork, very best quality, ivory bal- 
anced handle. 1 Handsome Beaded aud Lived Pararol, 
20 yards good Print. 1lvery fine Damsk Table Cover. 
1 pair best quality Ladies’ Serge Congress Boots. 1 doz. 
fine Linen Towels. %% doz. Rogers’s best Silver Des- 
sert Forke. 1 Ladies’ large real Morocco yey | Bag. 
1 Fancy Dress Pattern. 34 doz. Elegant Silver Plated 
Engraved Napkin Rings. 1 doz. Ladies’ fine Merino 
or Cotton Stockings. Gent’s heavy chased solid Gold 
Ring. 1 pair Ladies’ high cut Balmoral Boots. 1 Ele- 
gant Delaine Dress Pattern. 1 Violin and Bow, in box 
complete. 1 set Jewelry, Pin, Eardrops, and Sleeve 
Buttons. 

For a Club of 50 and Five Dollars—] Black 
or Colored Alpaca Dress Pattern, 1 Set Lace Curtains, 
1 pair all Wool Biankets, Engraved Silver Plated 6 bot- 
tle Revolving Castor. 1 Beautiful Writing Desk. 1 
Solid Gold Scarf Pin. 344 yards very fine Cassimere 
for Pants and Vest. 1 Set Ivory Balanced Handle 
Knives with Silver Plated Forks. 1 E\egant Satin Para- 
sol, beavily beaded and lined with silk. 1 pair Gent's 
Caif Boots. 80 yards good Print. 30 yards good Brown 
or Bleached Sheeting, yard wide, or 40 yards 7-8 yard 
wide, good quality. 1 Ladies’ Elegant Morocco Tra- 
veling Bag. 1 Square Wool Shawl. 1 Plain Norwich 
Poplin Dress Pattern. 1% yards double width cloth for 
Ladies’ Cloak. Elegant Engraved Silver P'ated Teapot. 
8 yards double width waterproof o!oth for Cloaking. 

For a Club of 100 and Ten Dollars—1 rich 
Merino or Thibet Dress Pattern. 1 pair fine Damask 
Table Cloths and Napkins to match. 1 pair Gent’s 
French Calf Boots. 1 Heavy Silver Plated Engraved 
Ice Pitcher. Very fine all Wool Cloth for Ladies’ Cloak. 
1 web, very best quality, Brown or Bleached Sheeting. 
7% yards fine Cassimere for suit. 1 Elegant Poplin 
Dress Pattern. 1 Elev»ant Berage Dress Pattern. 1 
Beautiful English Berage Shawi. 1 Set Ivory Balanced 
Handle Knives and Forks. 1 Ladics’ or Gent’s Silver 
Hunting case Watch. 1 Bartlett Hand, Portable Sew- 
ing Machine. Splendid Family Bible, 8t.« 1 Engravings, 
with Record and Photograph pages. 25 yards goad 
Hemp Carpeting, good colors. 1 pair good Marseilles 
Quilts. 1 good 6 barrel Revolver. 
and Cope. 1 Sinele Barre] Shot Gun. 1 Silver Plated 
Engrav. d 6 bottled Revolving Castor, cut glass bottles. 
1 very fine Violia and Bow, in case. 1 Set Ivory Bal- 
anced Knives and Forks. 

Presents for larger Ciubs increase in the same ratio. 


Send Money by Registered Letter. 
Catalogue of Goods sent to any address free. 


PARKER & CO., 





681-84 Nos. 98 and 100 Sumwer 8t., Boston. 


Every Man His Own Printer. 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
ful information ubout these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed tr-e on applicition. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York, 





MPLOYMENT.—15,000 Agents wanted! Circulars 
free. Address J, C. RAND & CU., Biddeford, Me, 


TYRES 
Ur URED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services, in 
= ae of his Rupture Curative Appliances, at 
ce, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, 2s well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photo- 
graphic likenesses of cases before and after treatment 
furnished on receipt of two 3 cent stampa. 


Winchester Repeati 
Rifles peating 











FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A REPEATER, 
AND 
TWENTY SHOTS A MINUTE 


: AS A 
Single Breech Loader. 
These powerful, accurate and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges which can be fired 
in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are 
for sale by all the responsible Gun Dealers throughout 
the country. For full information send for circulars 
and pamphlets to the 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 





a Day for all.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free. Address A. J. FuLLaM, Sprivgtield, Vt. 





s= Something New: “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau s., N. Y. Box 5,167. 


OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tllustrated Newspaper— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 

One copy for thirteen weeks................ 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbere...... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy thirteen weeks......4.......... ee 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers 

One copy for thirteen weéks................. 
Dlastracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or tts equivalent 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers..... Weave 
Budget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers............ 


CLUB TERMS. 


Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year 

in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 

person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 

wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 

son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 

one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 

person getting up club. 

filustrirte Zeitunmg.—One copy one year, $4. 

Five copies, $15. 4 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three covies, 

$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 

subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 

Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lestir’s Inuvs- 

TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LESLIZ’s CuIimry Cor- 

NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 

copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 

copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Lllustrated 
Newspaper, one year..... Gorn cesses codecs $7 00 

One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s 


wot 


poe 


re 


Magazine, one year,.......... eccsccccccee 700 
One copy Lliustrated Newspaper or Chim- 

mney Corner and Pieasant Hoars,.... 5 00 
One copy Lilustrated Newspaper or Chim. 

ney Corner and Budget,............... 5 00 
One copy one year Iilustrated Newspaper, 

Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 

azine,...... eaeacecenes So eeeeceseesseessees 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 

PUBLICATIONS. 


On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazryr, fcur onts; 
on each copy of the ItivustnaTED Newsparrn, Invs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY Cornen, ILLYSTRIRTE 
ZerrunG, BupGet or Fux, and Pieasaxt Hovnrs, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Macazmn, six 
cents per quarter; on the InivsrraTep N«wsparen 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG, 
five cents per quarter; on the BupGeT or Fux, Boys’ 





1 Riezent Fur Muff | 


AND GIRLs’ WEEKLY, and PLEasant Hovuns, three cents 
per quarter, 
POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The eame rates as above; butss the posters on Cun- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid im New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, im all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amqunt of subscription. 

Our publications are alwayg stopped when the term 
of subscription expires, 14 is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance. 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
fal to send Name and Address in full. 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK L 


Box 4121, P.«?., New York. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Oor. 81, 1868. 














W.A. WILLARD & CO., 


ZTeooking Glasses, 
REMOVED TO 
377 Canal Street (Second block West of the Bowery), 
NEW YORK. 680-6910 





ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 
, male and female. 
th may the GEN UINE IMPROVED VED OOM. 


MON SENSE FAMILY 
This Machine 


quilt, cord, bind, 
most manner. Price only $18. Fully 
warratited for five ap We will pay $1,000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours, It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 


™m 





apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from | 
or a commission , 


Sree $200 per month and expenses, 
from which twice thatamount can be made. Address SE- 
COMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be im upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast- machines, under th« 
nity es or otherwise. Ours is the onty — 
réally practicai cheap machine manufactured 





PRINCE & COS. 
oR CANS 
eS ome, me eekes ek. aoe 


3,000, 


now inuse, 
UFFALO.NY. ¢ CHICAGO,ILL. 








“CONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Franklin. 


HY WILL PEOPLE PAY $50 OR 
$100 for a Sewing Machine, whep $25 will buy « 
better one for all practical purposes ? Dicortives of re- 
to the contrary, the subscribers wish to intorn. 
‘army of friends that the ‘‘ Franxui ”’ and ‘* Dra 
mond” Machines can be had in any quantity. This i- 
a Aret-cisss Standard Machine, of established reputa- 
tion, double ttirea’!, complete with Table, and not in the 
catalogue of cheap sing. -turead hand machines. It is 
coustructed unen entirely new .n‘1 improved princi- 
ples, and DOES NOL infmoge upon «ny other in the 
—_ Warranted for ten years, and is emphatically 
or woman’s friend. More tan 50,000 patrons 
will win festify that these machines excel ALL others. We 
a évery competition as to merit or price. gq- AGENTS 
ines sent on trial, and given away to 
tonuine ‘who are needy and deserving. For Circulars, 
Teatimonials, and reduced prices, address J. C. OTTIS | 
& CO.. Machine Brokers, care Box 397, Bosion, Mass. 
© 683-89c0w 





OYS IN BL UE BADGE—The only offi- | 


cial badge. $25.00 per 100. 
STONE, HALL & CO., 
0682-83 P. O. Box 3,844, Boston, Mass. 


This is no o Humbug ! t 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, = name and date of mar- 
i — og ; w. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville 



















ELECTION 


|| RETURNS 


PENN 
OHIO 


THE OLD DEMOCRATIC PARTY GETS HE& GRUEL. 


H—— G—— “ Now, then, you poor old creature, take this and go to bed quieily. 
die > you may as well do it nana 


| GREAT AMERICAN TEA 6O., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY S8T., 
P. O. BOX 5643, NEW YORE, 


| receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
| tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 


Say Clubs supplied. See page 111 of this paper for 


fuil — 


Stitch alike on both sides. 
Extra inducements to experienced agents. 


to introduce the Wilson Sewing Machine. 
Samples on two. weeks’ trial. 


ars, address the Witson Sewrne MAcuHINE Co., 
eland, O.; Boston, Mase., or St. Louis, Mo. 0 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


A YEAR AND EXPENSES TO AGENTS 


For farther 


| 
| 


As you've got to 


TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 
BLUEING-BAG. A perfectly pure 
Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 





j ence. Each Bag in a neat box. 

Price 10 and 20 cente. 

Sold by all Grocers, and by the 
PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 


York. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S” 


PIA NN: O BB .| 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St., 


! between 8th & 9th Avenues, N. Y. 





T HE 


\\\ all others in economy and conveni- 


Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton street, New 












Rimmel’s NWew Pertume! 
IHLANG-IHLANG. 


gists. re- 
sentatives, EDWARD 
GREEY Co., 
Vesey st., New York. 


TRADE MARK. 
PARIS AND LONDON. 


eV4=)5i4_ i= 


CONCENTRATED INDIGO 
For the Laundry.—Free from Oxalic Acid.—Seo 


's Certificate. 
A Patent Pocket Pincushon or or Emery Bag 
IN EACH TWENTY CENT 
For Sale by all respectable Grocers andDruggists. 


681-920 
WEED SEWING MACHINES. 
Manufactured at Hartford, Conn. Soild at 613 Broad- 


way, New York; 349 Washingt>n st., Bosion, and else: 
where. Reputation as ‘‘ The Best” established. rr) 


ELEGANT BRONZED 
GAS FIXTURES. 


ATTENTION OF THE TRADE 
is invited to our new style of GAS FIXTURES, 












| comprising a full line of CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, 


BRACKETS, PORTABLES, etc., etc., all of Original and 
Elegant Designs, combined with an excellence of color 
and finish that cannot fail to please. 

We also manufacture the largest and handsomest 
assortment of CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, HALL 


| LAMPS, TABLE LAMPS, etc., for Kerosene oil use, to 


be found in the country. 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING Co., 
128 William stree!, New York, 
117 & 119 Court owent, Besten. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE —Magpi- 
fying 500 Trmes. Mailed to any address for 50 cts. 





Taree of different powers for $1. Address F. _ 
BOWEN, Box 962, Boston, Mass. 
Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and 


Cradles, 
of handsome patterns and superior finish. 
Tucker's Celebrated Patent Spring Beds 
and Folding Wood Cots. 
For sale to the trade by the manufacturers. 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING 


128 William St., New York. 
117 and 119Court 8t., Boston. 





YOODSPEED’S - F ou INTAIN PE NS. 
60 lines written with one pen of ink. No blotting. 
One dozen assorted samples sent for 25 cents. Agents 
make $10 a day. Address GOODSPEED & CO., 37 Park 
Row, New York. 683-860 


85, 87 & 89 Court Street, BOSTON,; Mass> 


ORGANIZED 


CONDUCTED UNDER THE DIRECT SUPERVISION OF WELL-KNOWN 


THIS COMPANY IS CONSTANTLY RECEIV- 
ING rine high grades of ““Foochow,” Black, ‘‘ Moy 


une” Green, and “Natural +. # Japan Teas 
direct from the best tea farms in China and Japan, 
cured under epecial contract for them, in pleasant 
weather. 


WI DEVOTE PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
ab FLAVORED TEAS of full strength, which com- 
Mtion among the great importing Tea Houses 

Ries sacrificed bor ‘low price lists.” 


EXPERIENCE PROVES the rivest Teas relatively 
the cheapest, as the government duty, 15 cents in 
GOLD, or nearly 40 cents in currency, and also the 
freight, packing and other expenses of importing, 
are as much on the poorest as on the finest. 





NEW YORK AND BOSTON PRACTICAL BUSINESS MEN 


BY, pre 


IMPORTING AND WHOLESALE TEA TRADE,‘ 
Will hereafter break Packages and sell the Finer Sorts of Black, Green and Japan Teas direct to Consumers by the Pound as low as py the Cargo, a saving to Families of one-third to one-half, 


OUR COFFEE DEPARTMENT is the largest on this 
continent, and we are now selling more PURE Coffee 
by several tons per week than any other house in 

merica. 


ALL OUR COFFEES ARE CAREFULLY SE- 
LECTED for our trade from the best field-ripened 
berries ; ent 
eyery day, by our new method, which removes all 
the acidity, and renders them perfectly pure. 


WE GUARANTEE all our goods to be precisely as 
represented, and WARRANT them to give perfect 
satisfaction or to return the money at any time, and 
pay all expenses. 


arid we roast them in our establis 





THROUGH OUR CLUB SYSTEM WE SUPPLY 
Families, Hotels and Boarding-Houses in every sec- 
tion of the country at the same low prices as at our 
principal Warchouse. 


WE SEND THE BILL WITH GOODS FOR COL- 
LECTION, when: it amounts to over $25.00, Or- 
ders under $25.00 must be accompanied with funds 
to pay for them. 


WE PAY FREIGHT and deliver our goods free 
of expense at any railroad station East of the 
Rocky Mountains, on orders for $50.00 and up- 
wards, when accompanied with the cash, in ad 
vance, free of expense to us. 


WHO HAVE BEEN FOR MANY YEARS ENGAGED IN 





THE 


,; WE GIVE A COMPLIMENTARY PACKAGE 
with orders of $25.00; two with orders of $50.00; 
Sour with orders of $100.00, &e.; but none with 
orders under $25.00. , 


> 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—As a matter of con- 
venience to our distant customers, we 
are arranging with Apothecaries and 
other Merchants all over the country 
to act as ents for distributing our 
am in their logeality at our We Ware ehouse 

rices. We want one suc 

every town in the Union. Tra ers de- 
siring it in towns where we have not 
already appointed one, are invited to 
correspond as above, concerning it. 


TO FACILITATE CUSTOMERS DIN MAKING OUT THEIR ORDERS, we offer the following ‘CLASSIFIED LISTS,” which embrace the FINEST Lots of Tea and Coffee ever offered in the American Market 


LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG, .. 


. . BLACK TEA, 





JAPAN, NATURAL LEAF, UNCOL'D, 





ENGLISH BREAKF’ST, BLK TEA, 








YOUNG HYSON, 


. . GREEN TEA, 





HYSON or IMPERIAL, GREEN TEA, 











GUNPOWDER, . 


GREEN TEA, 





MIXED, GREEN « JAPAN & BLACK, 
LIST OF COFFEES. 


BREAKFAST COFFEE, 
PLANTATION,. .. . 
ORIENTAL JAVA,. . 
LOANGO, 


OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, . 


MOOHA, (Very Choice, ) 


THE PUBLIC WILL PLEASE NOT CONFOUND THIS COMPANY WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Post-Officee Box 5057, 


ORIENTAL 


Raw, 20 Cents. 


-~+ «+ Raw, 25 Cents. 
- + + Raw, 30 Cents. . 
- Raw, 35 Cents. . 

Raw, 38 Cents. 
- + + Raw, 42 Cents. . 


TEA COMPANY, 








Finest Flavor, Full Strength, Choice Quality, #1.00; 
Very Highly Recommended, —=s— $1.10, Good, 90c.; Fair, 80c. 
Finest Flavor, Full Strength, Choice Quality, 81.25; 
Very Highly Recommended, = $1.35, Good, $1.10; Fair, $1.00 
Finest Flavor, Full Strength, Choice Quality, #2.10; 
Very Highly Recommended, $1.20, Good, $1.00; Fair, 90c. 
Finest Flavor, Full s Strength, Choice Quality, #225; 
Very Highly Recommended, $1.40, Good, 1.10; Fair, $1.00 
Finest Flavor, Full Strength, Choice Quality, #1.40; 
Very Highly Recommended, $i 00, Good, $1.25; Fair, $1.10 
Finest Flavor, Full Strength, Choice Quality, #1.50; 
Very Highly Recommended, _ $1.65, Good, $1.40; Fair, $1.25 
Finest Flavor, Full Strength, Choice Quality, $1.00; 
Very Highly Recommended, $1.10, Good, 90c.; Fair, SOc. 
. «+ + Roasted and Ground, Mixed, 20 Cents. 
Roasted, 30 Cents. . - Ground, Pure, 30 Cents. 
Roasted, 35 Cents. . - Ground, Pure, 35 Cents. 
- Roasted, 40 Cents. - - - Ground, Pure, 40 Cents. 
. Roasted, 45 Cents. . . Ground, Pure, 45 Cents. 
- Roasted, 50 Cents. . . Ground, Pure, 50 Cents. 
- Roasted, 55 Cents. Ground. Pure, 55 Cents, 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE TO THE 
BOSTON, Mass. , 





‘ 


a 








